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Piymouth Colony was scarcely settled in 1620 
before children met in the “Dame” school using 
birchbark and charcoal to copy A B C’s traced in 
sand upon the floor. It was the dawn of education, 
the infancy of a tremendous readership destined to 
influence the world. Later, as little Red School- 
houses dotted the landscape, it became clear 
that the heart of America could be swayed by 
the printed page. And so the editor-printer 
became a Nation-builder, meeting the needs 


NOW AVAILABLE. Complete and comprehensive 
Guide Book of Essential Wartime Printing and 
Lithography. 64 pages (8%" x 11”) of detailed de- 
scription and information on every government 


GUIDE 


ESSENTIAL WARTIME 
PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPAY 





of a growing country, and printing in its various 
forms becamea vehicle of progress and salesmanship. 


Today’s printing needs are more complex than 
ever. But the printer, alive to conditions and faith- 
ful to his tradition of whole-hearted service, has 
stepped promptly into the picture offering the 
power of the printed message as a means 
of creating group interest and assuring 
united action. Such help will solve many 
of today’s problems. 


public relations problem which can be aided by 
printed promoiion. We shall be glad to obtain a copy 
for you... or write direct to Graphic Arts Vic- 
tory Committee, 17 East 42nd St., New York City. 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO 
MANUFACTURERS OF OFFSET LITHOGRAPHIC « LETTERPRESS 
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DAYTON, OHIO 


MANUFACTURERS OF PAPER CUTTERS AND TRIMMERS ¢ KNIFE 
GRINDERS ¢ DIE PRESSES * WRIGHT DRILLS * MORRISON STITCHERS 














Enlarged illustration 
of a Ludlow slugline 


Ludlow's Basic Simplicity 
Counts Still More Now 





7 XN 
10 Reasons Why 


Wartime Printers 
Value the Ludlow 


@ Production efficiency 

e Economical to operate 

e Releases type metal 

@ Unlimited type supply 

e Equipment is dependable 
e Wide range of product 

@ Positive ruleform system 
e Multiple forms 

e Reduced makeready 


e Utilizes manpower effectively 


tL 





LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH 


Set in Ludlow Tempo Bold 
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These are times when simplicity of mechanism and operation 
mean much more than ever before. With the nation geared 
to war and with the strict limitations on the manufacture of 
new machinery, it is imperative that every production facility 
should contribute its utmost to efficiency and economy. 

e Ludlow users have long benefitted from the simplicity of 
the Ludlow slug-casting machine and from the Ludlow system 
of composition, but never before have the advantages of that 
essential simplicity meant so much to the user as now. 

e Ludlow simplicity in both mechanism and operation, which 
largely accounts for its remarkable production records and re- 
liability of performance, is not accidental. This characteristic 
of simplicity is held always fundamentally foremost in design- 
ing Ludlow equipment. 

e Without extended training, any competent compositor can 
quickly learn to produce composition rapidly and efficiently 
with the Ludlow. Inherent short-cuts and simplified practice 
make for top efficiency under all circumstances. 

e Feel free to ask us for advice and suggestions on how to 
obtain maximum usefulness, efficiency and service from your 


Ludlow and Elrod equipments. 


COMPANY 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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THE SAME SKILL 
AND TECHNIQUES THAT 
“BUILD STA-HI'S ARE NOW 
FOCUSED ON THE NEW 
WAR OBJECTIVES; AND 
SPEEDED TO FASTER 
TEMPO 

















MASTER FORMER 
MONARCH IN THE DRY-MAT FIELD 












FOR PLANES STA-HI BUILDS MANY ACCURATE PARTS AT 
HIGH SPEED PRODUCTION; TO HELP WIN THE WAR AND 
HELP WIN THE PEACE. STA-H! CORPORATION, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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Mark these names- 


—the new blanket combination for better printing 


O meet wartime pressroom needs Goodyear 

now offers three blankets made from a new 
Goodyear-developed oil-resisting compound 
that is more of a “natural” than natural rubber 
for printing use. 


These blankets are the Goodyear ARISTOCRAT 
Top Blanket —-the Goodyear MONARCH Top 
Sheet — the Goodyear PREMIER Underblanket. 
They can be used in various two- and three- 
piece combinations to give you exactly the 
right packing your press requires. 


The compound used in these blankets is far 
superior to rubber in oil and ink resistance — 


GOODSYEAR 





a quality that insures longer wear. They stand 
up to gauge. And most important, they have 
the resiliency necessary for sharp, clean print- 


ing on modern presses. 


In every way you will find these blankets live 
up to the high performance standards for 
which Goodyear pressroom products have long 
been noted. Try a set on your press and see for 
vourself, 


Distributed by 
J. THOMAS McHUGH COMPANY 


31 East Georgia Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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Aristocrat, Monarch, Premier—T. M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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A PARTIAL ILLUSTRATION 


Precision 


OF “STAR” IMPROVED PARTS 7®*22 0 AF 


Parts 


FOR TYPESETTING MACHINES 


Cook 
Stow SPEED 
OR 
INTERMEDIATE 
SPEED 
ASSEMBLER UNIT 
(Low PRICED) 
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BRASS 
1S etacrane 
LupwickK AND RENE WAALE 
THERMOSTATS 
For ELEcTRIC REWINING PLATE 
Pots 


ONE OF TWO SCREWS 

HOLDING INSERT 
SHOWING HOLES 
CONTAINING SPRINGS WHICH 
PRESS AGAINST BLOCK 








IMPROVED Down 
STROKE KNIFE 
WIPER 


EVERLASTING ADJUSTABLE 
DELIVERY SLIDE 
LONG FINGER BLOCK 
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ADJUSTABLE 
ASSEMBLING 

ELEVATOR 

GATE 





One-Piece DousLe 


CHROMOLOX IMPROVED 
HEATER EJECTOR 
FoR LINOTYPE BLADE 
ELectric Pots CONTROLLER 











IMPROVED SPACEBAND BUFFER FINGER 


ape nese anlaaeal Eka 


HARRINGTON DELIVERY SLIDE 
BaR AND CLAMP 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LINOTYPE PARTS COMPANY 


Factory and Main Office, WEATHERLY, PA. 


Agencies: KANSAS CITY, MO., CHICAGO, MINNEAPOLIs, 
DENVER 
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STAR SELF ACTUATING METAL FEEDER 


@ STAR ELECTRIC POT 
(For Intertypes and Linotypes) 


® CUSHMAN MOTORS 


@ “STAR’’ CONVENTIONAL TYPESETTING 


MACHINE PARTS 
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LITERATURE 


Detailed Circulars available 
on request. Complete Catalog 


also available. 
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TECHNICAL 
BOOKS 


® STANDARD BOOK ON ESTIMATING for PRINTERS 
—By Fred W. Hoch. Revised 1941 edition. This book is a 
primer for students and a reference for printers and 
estimators. Every printing plant should have a copy. 
Author explains all operations in commercial printing 
plant and shows production time allowance for each in 
hours and decimal hours. Size, 6 in. by 914 in., 268 pages, 
$3.75 per copy, cash with order. 


PRINTING INKS — Their Chemistry and Technology 
—By Carleton Ellis. Bound in cloth, 6 in. by 914 in., 560 
pages, well illustrated. For printing executives. pressmen, 
photo-engravers, platemakers, ink manufacturers, chem- 
ists, paper-makers. Author stays close to printing plant. 
The solving of new production problems brought about 
by technological improvements, both in equipment and 
inks, created the urgent need for this book. Price $7, 
cash with order. 


THE PRACTICE OF PRESSWORK~- By Craig R. 
Spicher. We offer copies to our readers, at the special 
price of $4.00 per copy, cash with order. No printer should 
be without a copy (9000 copies printed). 


LITHOGRAPHER’S MANUAL— Compiled by Walter E. 
Soderstrom. Second revised edition. Technical infor- 
mation from copy to finished job. Nationally known 
technical men contributed the bulk of practical camera, 
platemaking and presswork information. Size 84 in. by 
1114 in. Bound in red cloth, gold stamped. Many of the 
368 pages are illustrated. Price $5 per copy, cash with 
order. 


* PHOTOGRAVURE—By H. Mills Cartwright. Covers 
all of photogravure’s basic principles in concise and read- 
able language. Rotogravure receives minor discussion 
but this is generally considered best textbook on photo- 
gravure process. Contains 202 pages, 34 illustrations, 
maroon cloth, size 614 in. by 914 in., $3.50 per copy. 
cash with order. 


® MANUAL OF STEREOTYPING — By Joseph Goggin. 
This 256-page book conveys technical information and 
manipulating procedure. Written by a practical stereo- 
typer. Price $5.00, cash with order. 


® PRESSROOM PROBLEMS AND ANSWERS — By 
Fred W. Hoch. Might be considered a miniature encyclo- 
pedia since it contains answers to 334 pressroom problems 
which have been answered by Mr. Hoch. Written in 
language of journeyman pressman. Pressmen, produc- 
tion men, paper and ink manufacturers, electrotypers 
and photo-engravers will find this book of high utility 
when pressroom problems arise in which tendency is to 
lay blame on furnished materials used in pressroom pro- 
duction. Size, 6 in. by 94% in., 258 pages, gold stamped 
blue cloth. Price, $3 per copy, cash with order. 


® HOW TO ADJUST WORK-UPS — By Wm. H. Lichter 
and Geo. F. Smalley. Booklet consists of 24 pages in which 
are analyzed and remedies are given for prevention 
and/or elimination of work-ups. Material written as 
result of actual plant experience. Size, 514 in. by 714 in. 
Price, $1 per copy, cash with order. 


HANDBOOK FOR PRESSMEN — By Fred W. Hoch. 
Book written by authority on all phases of flat-bed letter- 
press production for the practical pressman. Contains 
248 pages, 26 illustrations and 24 charts, $3 per copy, 
cash with order. 


* Send All Orders With Remittance to 
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* Because Victory is the one important job today, we're 


heartily in accord with the decision to forego the annual 
A.N.P.A. Mechanical Conference. But we're going to miss 
this get-together...the meeting of old friends... the spirit 
of good fellowship...and the exchange of ideas that en- 
ables everyone te come away with more than he brought. 
And so, we're taking this next-best means of extending to 


all of you our sincere good wishes. 
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BURGESS CELLULOSE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Burgess Chrome and Tone-Tex Mats 


FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
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Jo Remind You 
of NEW ENGLAND BLANKETS 


This year we will miss pinning a carnation on your 
lapel at a Mechanical Conference. Since there will 
be no Mechanical Conference, this carnation in 
print will have to serve as your reminder that High 
Speed Automatic Felt, DeLuxe Monocork Blankets, 
Oil Proof Faced Rubber Blankets, Brown and Red 
Faced Rubber Blankets as well as the many other 
NEW ENGLAND products are known, used and sold 


BRANCHES : all over the world. Use originals, not imitations. 





New York, 230 West 4lst Street 
Sites Dae Wee tee New England Newspaper Supply Co. 
San Francisco, 321 DeYoung Bldg. 164 FREMONT STREET WORCESTER. MASS. 
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WAR TIME RATIONING 
Proves Tubular Principles 


FOR MANY YEARS Duplex representatives have 
been explaining the savings in paper and operating 
expenses by using Duplex Tubular Press equip- 
ment. During the past several months newsprint 
paper deliveries to the trade have been decreased 
by the War Production Board. Duplex Tubular users 
having the range of the press in page increases of 
two pages ata time realize what this Duplex Tubular 
feature means to them in the conservation of paper 
and time — 

No loss due to pages being filled out to 

fill the press, one stereotype plate per 

‘page to cast and register, no costly al- 

terations to be made before press run, 
and many more advantages, all of which help con- 
serve both time and materials. 


WHEN CONTEMPLATING A CHANGE in the 
press you are now operating be sure and thor- 
oughly investigate all of the features of the Duplex 
Standard Tubular and Unitubular press and stereo- 
type equipment before making a final decision. 


DUPLEX ENGINEERS are constantly striving to 
advance the most modern designs that will be 
offered the customers of Duplex after Victory. 


THE DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
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HE year 1943 promises to be the grimmest, hardest 
year this country has ever faced. Every effort, and 
every dollar of national income not absolutely needed 
for existence, should go into war work and War Bonds. 
In the Pay Roll Savings Plan, America finds a potent 
weapon for the winning of the war—and one of the 
soundest guarantees of the preservation of the Amer- 
ican way of life! 

Today about 30,000,000 wage earners, in 175,000 
plants, are buying War Bonds at the rate of nearly half 
a billion dollars a month. Great as this sum is, it is not 
enough! For the more dollars made available now, the 
fewer the lives laid down on the bloody roads to Berlin 
and Tokio! 

You’ve undoubtedly got a Pay Roll Savings Plan in 
your own plant. But how long is it since you last checked 
up on its progress? If it now shows only about 10% of the 
gross payroll going into War Bonds, it needs jacking up! 

This is a continuing effort—and it needs continual at- 


tention and continual stimulation to get fullest results. 


You can well afford to give this matter your close 
personal attention! The actual case histories of thou- 
sands of plants prove that the successful working out of 
a Pay Roll Savings Plan gives labor and management a 
common interest that almost inevitably results in better 
mutual understanding and better labor relations. 


Minor misunderstandings and wage disputes become 
fewer. Production usually increases, and company spirit 
soars. And it goes without saying that workers with sub- 
stantial savings are usually far more satisfied and more 
dependable. 

And one thing more, these War Bonds are not only 
going to help win the war, they are also going to do much 
to close the dangerous inflationary gap, and help prevent 
post-war depression. The time and effort you now put in 
in selling War Bonds and teaching your workers to save, 
rather than to spend, will be richly repaid many times 
over—now and when the war is won. 


You've done your bit t Now do your best! 


This space is a contribution to victory today and sound business tomorrow by 


PRINTING EQUIPMENT ENGINEER 
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THE MEN BEHIND THE GUNS 


Out there are your friends, your brothers, and your sons. 


They are /winning the war. 

You are helping them with the bonds you buy, the work 
you dg, and the sacrifices you make. Your wishes, your 
thoughts, and your efforts are so strong that sar baie must 
win--and they know it in their hearts and are better for it. 

Printers, lithographers, and publishers have given much 
in men and money and time. They turn out neither planes, 
nor guns, nor ammunition, but they reproduce the plans 
from which they are made, the instructions for their use 
or operation, or morale building news and information es- 


sential to a free civilization. 


SAM’L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 


Roller Makers Since 1847 
Manufacturers of Printers’ and Litho-Offset Rollers 


CHICAGO 
Atlanta Des Moines Indianapolis Minneapolis Pittsburgh 
Cleveland Detroit Kalamazoo Nashville St. Louis | 


Dallas | Houston Kansas City | Oklahoma City Springfield, 0. 


eas | 
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GREETINGS TO ANPA MECHANICAL EXECUTIVES 


Even though it is not possible to meet you personally in our exhibitor’s booth this 
year at the ANPA Mechanical Conference In Print, yet we want to shake hands 
from this Exhibit Page with the many executives whom we meet at these Con- 
ferences and with those executives who haven’t yet become acquainted with 

two Booth products which are important to their production work. 


BOOTH’S ZINK CUT CEMENT is valuable for mounting 18 and 21 gauge 
zinc cuts on wood or metal base, as well as the 16 gauge standard cuts. It will 
not deform the printing surface of the cut because it is spread out to an ex- 
tremely thin film. Its efficiency in holding cuts to bases is dependent upon 
being used sparingly.’ Thus it will be seen that it is the most economical 
cut-fastening means. The applicator nozzle has been designed to permit 
minimum amount of cement to flow when the tube is compressed. In 
case it is desired to have the cement flow more freely, just cut off the 
tapered nozzle, even clear down to the cap threads. Fastens any kind 
of cut to wood or metal base. If you are not now using it, send for a 
trial tube at 75c. Keeps indefinitely in the tube. 


BOOTH’S BLACK RUBBER ROLLS — For line-composing 
machine keyboards are operating satisfactorily in many printing 
plants. Our reputation with respect to these rolls has been estab- 
lished because the rolls meet the requirements for concentricity 
from end to end; they are compounded from maximum amount 
of pure rubber to provide resiliency and to delay age-harden- 
ing. When a cam wheel drops upon one of these rolls the 
two just must rotate in unison. The price per dozen is $7.75. 
A trial pair will be sent to you for $1.45. 











ZINK CUT CEMENT 


PRICES in the United States: 


dozen tubes; $5.00 per dozen 


tubes in gross lots. 364 ROCKEFELLER BUILDING 
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THE E. A. BOOTH 


75c per large tube; $6.00 per R U B # E 34 Cc oO M PA N » 4 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Please place on your purchase 
orders for Booth products the 
CMP Reg. 5 certification with 
the symbol AA-2; MRO, which 
has been granted to the print- 
ing and publishing industry for 
the purchase of maintenance, 
repair and operating supplies. 
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Geliud the Headlines 


ON GOSS PRESSES 














® Built by THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


Every &°SF Bearing on this Goss Newspaper 
Press is built to do one thing well: to roll 
easily at high speeds. That means it’s built 
to keep vital moving parts where they belong 
...to take combined radial and thrust 
loads .. to have a long, useful life. The 
more S3iSiP Bearings on a press, the 
more that press will do. . . always. 5310 


BALL AND ROLLER 
BEARINGS 





SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA., PA. 
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There are literally thousands of tons of scrap metal lying around printing 
plants in the United States and Canada which could be salvaged and sent on 
its way to meet the vital needs of our respective armed forces. In some 
plants the salvage has been so thorough that a complete clean-up has been 
made, but in a vast majority of plants practically nothing has been done. 

All our steel-producing companies stand in need of such material. They 
require it to meet the urgent demands of the manufacturers of tanks, planes, 





guns and the thousand and one other items used in the conduct of war. 

The printing industry in both the United States and Canada has a 
definite obligation to help meet this situation—an obligation which it cannot 
shirk if it hopes to see our respective governments survive. Every printing 
plant should be searched to the farthest corner for every ounce of scrap 
material of every kind and description which can possibly be salvaged. 


Apply Old Machines to Patriotic Service 


This would appear to be a good time to make final profitable use of some of 
the obsolete and worn-out machines of various kinds which many plants 
keep standing in the hope that they ‘‘some day’’ will be used—but seldom 
are. These old machines, affectionally regarded in many plants because of 
past associations, have earned the right to retirement in the service of their 


country. Add them to your scrap heap. 
This appeal is made to printers of the United States and of Canada in 





behalf of our common war effort. All available scrap is allocated by our 
Governments, and everything you salvage will ultimately find its way to 
our fighting fronts. In this way YOU can help win the war. 


Salvage for Victory! 
* 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 


MONOTYPE BUILDING, TWENTY-FOURTH AT LOCUST ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Composed in Monotype New Caslon, No. 537, and Monotype Poster, No. 700 
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Know 
EQUIPMENT 


All C&G Equipment is built for ef- 
ficient, fast, and safe operation. It 
has been developed after research 
under ACTUAL WORKING CON- 
DITIONS. It is significant that so 
many leading newspaper plants, 
after initial installations of C&G 
Equipment, have repeated time and 
time again. 

The No. 3-A C&G Saw Trimmer 
is an accurate production machine. 


In addition to the many exclusive 





C&G features which are a part of 
the saw trimmer, there are several 
special attachments that greatly in- 
crease its capacity and range of op- 
erations. An illustrated circular is 
available which shows the Positive 
Work Holder, Any Angle Gauge, 
Balanced Saw Arbor with Auto- 
matic Indexing, Roller Bearing 
Gauge, the patented Universal Saw 
Blades with Saw Grinding Attach- 
ment, and many other time savers. 

The C&G Router, Jigsaw and 
Type High Machine enables you to 
make inside and outside’ mortises, 
key changes, and many other jigsaw 
and routing operations in your own 
plant. The illustrated circular shows 
how you can cut tint plates, rout 
out backgrounds, or plane to type 
high with a single investment. Send 


for your copy now. 


MILWAUKEE SAW TRIMMER CORP 


G10 EAST... C L830 ORM Ss TRE E:T MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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PREPARED BY INTERNATIONAL 


PRINTING 


INK DIVISION OF INTERCHEMICAL 


CORPORATION > JUNE, 1943 











Water-Set Inks to Benefit 
Many Phases of Printing 


Raw Material Supply Pressed 
by Growing Demand 


Vaposet, a new type of instant- 
drying, water-set ink introduced by 
IPI two years ago, has been well re- 
ceived by wrapper and package 
printers. The current production 
capacity of Vaposet inks is now being 
used by printers in these fields. Be- 
cause Vaposet inks are a develop- 
ment which may revolutionize sev- 
eral phases of printing, their produc- 
tion and use can be expected to expand 
considerably after the war—sooner 
if certain restricted materials should 
become more available or IPI’s 
continuous research program de- 
velops suitable alternates. 

Laboratory work on moisture-set 
inks has been carried on for years, 
but not until the recent introduction 
of Vaposet—a type of ink which sets 
with plain tap water, permitting 
much faster printing with a sharper, 
cleaner impression— has this remark- 
able development been sufficiently 
advanced to be released for com- 
mercial use. 

Vaposet eliminates the necessity 
for elaborate heat-drying units or 
pre-melting systems, yet drying is 
practically instantaneous. Rubber 
rollers are usually necessary. The 
water is applied in vapor form, either 
in a spray or as steam, striking the 
wet ink as it is transferred to the 
paper. Through a process of precipi- 
tation, the water sets the ink, leaving 
it dry and clean with an unusually 
brilliant tone. In many applications, 
there is sufficient moisture in the 
paper to set Vaposet inks instantly. 
There is no offsetting or smudging, 
and excess penetration is reduced ma- 
terially. Vaposet inks offer the addi- 
tionaladvantage of minimum of odor, 
important to many food wrappers. 

Vaposet inks may be used on flat- 
bed presses as well as on web fed 
equipment. Among the classes of 
printing in which these instant- 
drying inks offer definite advantages 
are: bread wrappers, cartons, drink- 
ing cups and paper plates, corrugated 
containers, labels and cement bags. 


WIDE USE SEEN FOR VAPOSET 








OFFERS FREE COPIES OF $1 VICTORY “GUIDE” 
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A 64 page “‘Guide to Essential War- 
time Printing and Lithography”’ has 
been published by the Graphic Arts 
Victory Committee to help printers 
and lithographers get printing busi- 
ness which is tied in with Govern- 
ment projects. Every printer and 
lithographer interested in aiding the 
war effort, and getting more business, 
should have a copy of this two-color 
booklet which contains the who, 
what, when, where and how of the 
fourteen major projects. 


IPI has purchased a number of 
these timely, illustrated, information- 
packed “‘Guides’’, which regularly sell 
for $1, and will send free copies to all 
printers and lithographers request- 
ing them. For your free copy, write 
to International Printing Ink, 75 
Varick Street, New York City.There 
is no obligation. 





Everyday Inks Help Solve 
Your Manpower Problem 


Begin at once tosolve your manpower 
problem by getting the benefits of 
using Everyday inks! If you induce 
customers to use these standard 
colors, you will avoid future disap- 
pointments and save waiting time. 

All raw materials which go into 
Everyday inks are checked against 
rigid standards for uniformity, color, 
tack, viscosity and fountain flow. 
That is why each container of Every- 
day inks is exactly like the last one, 
eliminating time-taking delays due 
to special matching. 

On the ink shelf in your pressroom 
you probably have inks left over 
from past runs—inks which you will 
never use again. The container-to- 
container uniformity of Standard 
Everyday colors makes this situa- 
tion unnecessary; when you use 
Everyday inks there will be no un- 
usable left-over inks on your shelves. 

With Everyday inks in your shop 
you are equipped for any kind of a 
printing job. The 35 colors and 11 
blacks in the Everyday line will meet 
every normal automatic and job press 
requirement! 

Many printers have found that 


Advertisement 
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the time-saving advantages they de- 
rive from the use of Everyday inks 
are helping them solve their man- 
power problem. You, too, can have 
these advantages! Standardize your 
ink inventory on Standard Every- 
day inks! 


Printing Has Important Role 


in Post-War Planning 


When history repeats itself after this 
war, many firms will move into new 
positions of leadership; while those 
now neglecting some part of their 
post-war plans will be caught slum- 
bering, and left slumping, by the 
wayside. Such an industrial recon- 
struction took place after World 
War I, and will probably be repeated 
after this war. 

Printers should warn their cus- 
tomers against neglecting one of the 
most important phases of post-war 
planning—keeping customers and 
employees informed as to what is 
being done. Firms which include such 
information in their house organs 
and promotion pieces today will be 
ready to go “‘full steam ahead”’ im- 
mediately after the war; while those 
neglecting this type of groundwork 
today will find it much more diffi- 
cult to get started. 
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NEWSPAPER Arched-type Hoe 

s Super-Production Newspaper Press 

embodies the most advanced features of 

design and is in widespread use by 

newspapers of both North and South 
America. 


ROTOGRAVURE The popular 

®@ rotogravure section of most news- 

papers, both one-color and multi-color, 

is produced by Hoe Super-Production 
Rotogravure Presses. 


MULTI-COLOR An example of 

s Hoe equipment used to print color 

supplements and comic sections of 

newspapers is this world’s largest press 
of its type consisting of 26 units. 


MAGAZINE Many of the coun- 

« try’s leading periodicals are pro- 

duced on Hoe Super-Production Maga- 

zine Presses of this type which can 

produce 40,000 32-page signatures per 
hour. 
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WEB FEED OFFSET 4-unit Hoe Web Perfectr- 

« ing Offset Press, operating smoothly at 15,000 

revolutions per hour, produces a 16-page standard size 

newspaper with any combination of 4 colors on every 
page. 


REELS — TENSIONS — PASTERS Continuous 

® production without stopping or slowing down the 

press for paper-roll changes is made possible by this 

advanced combination of. Hoe Reel, Electric Tension 
and Full-Speed Paster. 


HYDRAULIC MAT ROLLER Modern stream- 
s lined machine for production of stereotype matrices 
by hydraulic pressure. 


MONARCH II MAT ROLLER’ Hundreds of 
# plants are producing their stereotype matrices on 
the Monarch II Mat Roller. 


FLAT PLATE SHAVER For accurate shaving 
= of flat plates to a uniform thickness. 


1 VERTICAL PLATE CURVER For accurate 
scurving of plates used on cylinder presses. 


R. HOE & CO., INC. 


910 E. 138th Street, New York, #54, N. Y. 
BOSTON CHICAGO BIRMINGHAM SAN FRANCISCO 
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co “PLUS PLAN”, an exact 


scientific control for type metal, 











originated by Imperial more than 





twenty years ago, and in use today, 
has often been copied but never 
equalled. That’s why almost 50% 


of all daily newspapers depend 

















upon the “Plus Plan’— News- 
papers not using it are missing 


the benefits of this rigid type 





metal control plan. 


THE IMPERIAL TYPE METAL CO. 
PHILADELPHIA % NEWYORK * CHICAGO 
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A STEP AHEAD 


OF EVERY DEMAND... 
MILITARY and CIVILIAN 
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Howard Flint Ink Company 
DETROIT - CHICAGO - HOUSTON > NEW ORLEANS 
CLEVELAND - DENVER - ATLANTA * INDIANAPOLIS 








when you want Lo 
STEP UP QUALITY 


Now that new presses are few and far between, 
many a shop is thinking hard about how to get 
better results out of present equipment. One sound 
solution is to install Mercury Rollers and Blankets. 
They facilitate make-ready, assure more even, 
accurate ink distribution, “zip” into halftones, in- 
tensify solids. 


TIME TO BEGIN THINKING ABOUT ORDERING 
YOUR RAPID SUMMER COMPOSITION ROLLERS 


h 
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OFFICIAL PHOTO BY OWI 


ONE an the ottleteld-TW0 in NEWS-PICTURES 





More ond letter 


WAR NEWS- PICTURES — 
en 


WAR 


WEAPON FOR VICTORY—THE PRESS 


In war as in peace, what Americans “SEE 
in the papers” really determines what they 
think and do. Our Government’s huge Vic- 
tory Projects — Morale, Civilian Defense, 
Scrap Drives, and, above all, War Production 
—could never succeed without the magnifi- 
cent and largely cost-free aid of American 
newspapers. * * * For Victory, feature more 
_and better War Pictures today and every day! 


4 | 


NCLE SAM never had a better opening for his “One-Two” 
punch than right now ... or a better place to smash it home 


than through our newspapers. 


Let the press print enough of the right war pictures to show 
America’s workers what their efforts mean to our men IN 
FIGHTING ACTION ... and they’ll finish off the “One-Two” 
by driving armament output higher and higher still. That’s one 


way to fight absenteeism. 


Yes, more and better W AR NEWS-PICTURES today are essential 
to more and better W AR PRODUCTION—for Victory tomorrow! 


These all-important halftones are clearer, sharper, more compel- 
ling in powerful clean-cut reproduction when printed with 


MORRILL NEWS INKS—the inks that print America’s greatest 
newspaper circulations. 


Use MORRILL INKS for brilliant reproduction, trouble-free 
performance, real economy. 


100 GIN 
SIXTH AVENUE . Ww RPORATION 
CORWOOD, Mass, FACTORIEg YORK. N. y, 
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AFTER WE WIN THE WAR 


SPECIFY 
CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE 


MOTOR and CONTROL 
REELS, TENSIONS and PASTERS 


for 
Newspaper Presses 
Rotogravure Presses 
Color Presses 
also 
Auxiliary Equipment 


used in the best engineered plants 
@ 


Now we are busy with war work, but we are 
taking care of our customers’ requirements. 





J 
THE CLINE SYSTEM INCLUDES 
Unit Press Drive and Control Cline Reels and Automatic Electric Tension 
Double Motor Drive and Control Cline High Speed Pasters 
Magazine Type Single Motor Control Paper Roll Conveyors 
Rotogravure and Color Press Control Plate Conveyors and Droppers 
Stereotype Motor Equipment Typesetting Machine Drives 


Tell Us Your Problems—Our Engineers Have the Experience and Facilities to Serve. 


CLINE ELECTRIC MrcG. Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
CLINE - WESTINGHOUSE 
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Somebody said “Hay!” that started 
the 


AFTERMATH 


HAT would a conference be without its aftermaths, 
in lobbies, lounges and grill rooms?...And how 
could there be an aftermath without hay?... Look in the 
dictionary and you'll find that aftermath means a second 


mowing. 


% Well, this aftermath started when somebody said, ‘“‘Hay! 
I want to ask a few questions about that talk you made on 
presswork. In the first place, what mats are you using?” 


%& We hope the questioner got just the information he wanted 
and that his own presswork will improve so that he will be 
glad there was a conference—and an aftermath . . . Since he 
asked about mats, we hope the speaker told him that the 
results he admired came with the aid of Certified Mats. 


% That is the case quite often, you know. 


CERTIFIED DRY MAT CORPORATION 


9 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, DEPT. M, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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TODAY 


when standards are so 
uncertain, 163 years of 
continuous experience 
should reassure you 


For newspaper, gravure, letterpress and offset printing 


Huber Products in Use Since 1780 
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Vulcan recommends the following treatment to prolong the life 


of impression cylinder blankets. 


Every once in a while, detach the top blanket 
only from the cylinder and remove all accumu- 
lated ink from it. This is most quickly done by 
wiping the blanket with a cloth dampened with 
kerosene or gasoline. When the blanket is all 


clean, allow it to hang for about two weeks. 





Pressmen report highly beneficial results from 
this treatment, which enables blankets to regain 


much of their original life. 


Vulcan offers this, and other tips to come, in a 





spirit of cooperation with the Nation’s efforts 








to conserve vital materials. 











ULCAN’ 


First Avenue and Fifty-Eighth Street, 





@P 3783 
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To ween Men Who Are 
Holding Mechanica Conferences 
in their Own Shops RIGHT NOW 


Ar National Mechanical Conferences ... At District Mechanical 
Conferences ...In Stereotyping Departments ...and wherever me- 
chanical men get together, Directomat is now accepted as the word for 


Direct Pressure molding—and direct pressure is accepted as the perfect 


molding method. 


Based on outstanding pre-war performance, Directomatting is destined 
to be the most widely accepted stereotyping method in post-war years. 
The exacting tests of day-to-day R.O.P. molding in representative plants 


including speed and fine reproduction have won universal approval of 


Directomatting by the best minds in the newspaper business. 


Likewise and to an even greater degree, Directomat stereotyping has, 
and is, resulting in economies in time, type, and technical personnel. 
Wartime shortages are driving home every advantage and economy of 
Directomat. molding, both to stereotypers who fortunately have Lake 


Erie Directomats, and to those who wish they had. 


Directomat presses are in use in leading 
newspapers from coast to coast and from 
Canada to the Gulf. Just a few of the 
newspapers who have been using Lake 
Erie Directomats for up to five years are 
the MILWAUKEE JOURNAL, PONTIAC 
PRESS, NEW ORLEANS TIMES-PICA- 


YUNE, BUFFALO COURIER-EXPRESS, E N G | N E E R | Ni G C e) R Pp 


GREEN BAY PRESS - GAZETTE, 
TORONTO STAR, N - 
MAN-REVIEW, gpenctcccm yl B U FFA LO. NY. U.S.A 2 
TER-TRIBUNE. ; 
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114-120 EAST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
1227 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








723 E. WASHINGTON BLVD., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
CANADIAN SALES AGENTS 


ROSS WHITEHEAD & CO., LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
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with Junior and Pony Autoplates: 
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CYTTING 








-watch for this condition 










CYLINDER 
If you adopt a smaller size 
page, in order to use nar- N 
rower rolls of newsprint—it 
will be necessary, of course, 
to relocate the cutting saw 
on Junior and Pony Auto- 
plates, for shorter plates. 








It may happen that the 
new position of the cutting 
saw falls opposite a groove 
in the cylinder of the Junior, 
or core of the Pony. (As in 
Fig. 1). This groove will 
leave an overhanging “lip” 
which the saw cannot reach, 
and will form a ragged 
edge on end of plate. On 
the Junior it will also pre- 
vent the plate from break- 
ing away from the cylinder. 


api 


CYLINDER 





YY 


To correct this condition, re- 
move cylinder or core, and 
cut a dovetail slot to the 
dimensions in Fig. 2. Then 


pe LEO insert an annealed brass 
BLASS ring, as in Fig. 3, and peen 


it in to fill entire dovetail 
groove. Finally, turn ring 
flush to outside diameter, as \ 
in Fig. 4. (The necessary 
brass rings may be obtained 
from us at moderate cost). 


LING 





CYCWVOER 


NOTE: Automatic Auto- 

plates: The same condition N 
may arise with an Aufo- 

matic, but here, the method 

of correcting it varies ac- 

cording to individual con- 

ditions. Please send exact N 
specifications to the Engi- 

neering Dept. at Plainfield, 

for recommendations. 


CYLINDER 





(Add to your file of the current Wood Maintenance Series) 


WOOD NEWSPAPER MACHINERY CORPORATION \ 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. e NEW YORK OFFICE: 501 FIFTH AVENUE _ 
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Much of the job of improving presswork cause they appreciate their strong re- 





is accomplished with Herrick Inks. production and the savings resulting 
That’s because they have extra density, _ from their greater coverage. These sav- 
which, in turn, produces clear halftones ings occur year after year, due to the 


and deeper color. Mechanical men from unvarying uniformity of Herrick Inks. 


the Atlantic to the Mississippi are gen- 


eration-long users of Herrick Inks be- Blacks, colors and special shades to order. 







WILLIAM GC. HERRICK 


INK CO., Inc. 
EAST RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
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And, “‘by the same token,”’ you can’t get as much grease + | 
into a single-row-width ‘‘sealed”’ ball bearing, as goes into P| 
the double-row-width “CARTRIDGE” BALL BEARING of 
equal bore and outside diameter. Look at the section 
conning arene: and you’ll see why. 

-width shielded or ‘‘sealed’”’ bearing, 
retiall grease space inside the sealing plates. 
that there is no space available for a highly- 
¥ grease-tight seal. 

Now, in contrast, see that big grease reservoir between : 
the seals, in the “CARTRIDGE” BEARING section—pro- 
viding at least DOUBLE THE GREASE CAPACITY of the 
shielded or ‘“‘sealed’’ bearing, and greatly extending the 
Srvals)Note, too, how the wide, inwardly-ex- 
flanges, and the oil grooves on the inner ring, 
| IDEAL SEAL THAT PREVENTS THE ESCAPE 
AND_EXCLUDES DIRT, whatever the shaft 
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ae 








angle. 

Furthermore, the “CARTRIDGE” SEALS ARE REMOV- 
ABLE AND REPLACEABLE, should you wish to inspect the 
bearing or change the grease. And the refilling plug makes 
it easy to put in a new charge of grease. You can’t do this, 
with the ordinary shielded or ‘“‘sealed’”’ bearing, which is 
permanently sealed. 

QUALITY, too, is just as vital as QUANTITY, in the 
grease in your bearings. So, every “CARTRIDGE” BEARING 
leaves our factory, packed with NORMA-HOFFMANN 
“STABILITY-TESTED” GREASE, which has great resistance 
to oxidation as well as excellent lubricating properties. 


VRMA-AVFFMAN Summing up ... all these distinctive,features.of 


4 a NORMA-HOFFMANN “CARTRIDGE” BALL BEARI . 

CA RTRI D GE mean prolonged bearing life, less lubrication attentih 
and lower maintenance cost. Write for the Ca 

BALL BEARING enumerating many additional advantages, Let our 


neers work with you. 
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NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP'N, STAMFORD, CONN. 
TO WIN THE WAR: Work—Fight—Buy War Savings Bonds! 
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FEDERATED PROCESS TYPE METALS 
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BUSINESS IS NOT AS USUAL 


E wish business were as usual. That would mean the end 
of the war. But since we are at war, business is not as 
usual — each of us must do his part in helping to win. 


The Black Rock Manufacturing Company is fully occupied 
with war production. This means that no Black Rock polishing 
or grinding equipment is being manufactured, except on priority 
rated orders — even production of repair parts for these ma- 
chines has become difficult. Notwithstanding, we will do our 
utmost to keep any existing Black Rock equipment operating 
efficiently for the entire duration. If your request for service is 
delayed somewhat, we ask you to be patient. If, at any time, you 
have any inquiries or questions as to how to get the most 


ioe? nae atn de anche een eS 


out of your present equipment, we will welcome a letter. 


When the war is over, Black Rock j 
will be back on the job immediately. ; 


THE BLACK ROCK MFG. CO. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 
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The 1943 ANPA Mechanical Conference by Mail 


By JOHN W. PARK* 


Chairman, American Newspaper Publishers’ Association Mechanical Committee 





REGRET that the ANPA Mechanical Conference scheduled to be held in Cleveland 
J: June has been cancelled for this year on account of travel difficulties and uncertainty 

of attendance. Newspaper mechanical executives have been so informed by articles 
published and by an announcement which was made at the ANPA convention in New 
York in April. Because of the very valuable contributions made to the membership as a 
result of the annual Conferences, the Mechanical Committee is continuing to assist all 
publishers in their operating problems by conducting the Conference this year by corre- 
spondence. 

There is no question that the 
need for a Conference is greater 7 
this year than ever before. It is im- 4} 
perative that we conserve the ma- 
terials we have, comply with gov- 
ernmental restrictions on supplies, 
and find substitutes for unobtain- 
able materials. We must maintain 
the mechanical equipment so that 
it will serve until the war ends. + | 
These considerations are in addi- ; 
tion to those problems which con- 
tinually confront mechanical de- 
partments and which are normally 
topics for discussion at regular an- 
nual Conferences. 

The Mechanical Committee has 
met several times and has sent 
forms, divided into the six depart- 
ments usually covered at the Me- 
chanical Conferences, to the 
ANPA member papers asking that 
mechanical executives submit any 
problems which they would like 
solved. In addition, the forms in- 
clude questions, the answers to 
which the Mechanical Committee 
felt would be helpful to those 
interested in particular problems. The answers to the questions, together with those asked 
by the membership, will be correlated and presented later in bulletin form. The benefits 
of this Conference by Mail will be in direct proportion to the number of contributors and 
the range of the problems presented. The Mechanical Committee hopes that all the trying 
problems in each department will be as fully presented in the bulletins of this Conference 
by Mail as are usually covered by the reports of the sessions of the “‘live’” Conference. 

I do not believe that there is any real substitute for the “live”? Mechanical Conference 
which has been held each year. These have always been looked forward to eagerly and 
participated in with enthusiasm both by the mechanical executives and the manufac- 
turers and suppliers who have so whole-heartedly supported the Conferences. Let us hope 
that the ANPA “‘live’”? Mechanical Conference will be revived next year. 

Meanwhile, let’s all get behind the Conference by Mail and make it an outstanding 


success. A hearty, personal greeting to all. 
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By W. E. WINES* 


*Manager, Mechanical Department, American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, New York, N. Y. 


conference was held under the auspices of the 

American Newspaper Publishers Association, a 
brief review of the inception of the project may be 
of interest. 

As far as I am aware, 
the first suggestion that 
such a meeting be held 
was made by S. E. 
Thomason, now pub- 
lisher of the Chicago 
Times, when he was 
president of the A.N. 
P.A. In his address to 
the 1925 annual con- 
vention, he suggested 
several activities in 
which the Association 
might well engage and 
added: “We could ef- 
fectively sponsor meetings of our mechanical men.” 

Encouraged by this endorsement of an ex- 
president who was still a member of the A.N.P.A. 
Board of Directors, I relayed the suggestion to our 
Mechanical Committee early in March 1927, 
when the A.N.P.A. Mechanical Department was 
only about four months old. I wrote a letter to the 
chairman of the Mechanical Committee urging 
that such a meeting be held at an early date. He 
replied promptly, saying: “I am cordially in favor 
of the idea of holding a meeting of the mechanical 
superintendents of the different newspapers’, and 
he suggested that, if the project were approved by 
the Board of Directors, the meeting be held in the 
early summer. The project was approved by the 
Directors at a meeting held in’ the latter part of 
March. The outcome of these preliminaries was 
that the first A.N.P.A. Mechanical Conference was 
held at Harrisburg, Pa., on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, June 8 and 9, 1927. 

The first conference was, frankly, an experiment. 
Nothing like it had ever been done before. It is 
true that there had been for many years associations 
and conventions of newspaper publishers, of news- 
paper advertising executives, of newspaper editors, 
of circulation managers, and even of classified 
advertising managers, but no association had ever 
before called a convention of newspaper mechani- 
cal men. He was surely the “forgotten man’? in 
the newspaper setup. 

We could only guess what the attendance would 
be. We had, however, sent letters to our member 
publishers announcing that such a meeting would 
be held and asking whether or not they expected 


ee UCH as the first newspaper mechanical 
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Soundness of Mechanical Conference Idea Shown by Growth 






to send representatives. Replies were, on the whole, 
encouraging, but too many of them were indefinite 
as to the attendance question. We entertained the 
hazy idea that if we had 25 registrations a successful 
and worthwhile meeting should result. It was there- 
fore most gratifying to have the total registrations 
number 82. 

Those who attended represented 54 newspapers 
in 20 states, District of Columbia, and Canada. Al- 
though it was planned to admit only representa- 
tives of A.N.P.A. member newspapers, we had two 
guests—E. O. Reed, Technical Director U. 8S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, and a representative of 
the American Railway Association who was inter- 
ested in the transportation of newsprint. The four 
sessions were devoted almost entirely to a discussion 
of a long list of miscellaneous topics. There was also 
the presentation of an interesting and informative 
paper by Mr. Reed, describing the operation of the 
Government Printing Office laboratory. One im- 
portant result of the discussion following Mr. 
Reed’s paper was an offer by the Government 
Printing Office to cooperate with several A.N.P.A. 
newspapers in an investigation of the deterioration of 
stereotype and linotype metal. This investigation 
extended for a period of about eighteen months, 
and the findings were reported in detail in the 
A.N.P.A. Mechanical Bulletins. Later it led to the 
extended investigational work on newsprint and news 
ink conducted jointly by the A.N.P.A. and G.P.O. 

It has always been the policy of the A.N.P.A. 
Mechanical Committee to make the annual Mechani- 
cal Conference a strictly utilitarian affair, devoid of 
all entertainment features. For this reason the 
attendance was for several years confined to repre- 
sentatives of member newspapers and a few invited 
guests, and no commercial exhibits were allowed. 
In 1933 the Committee voted to allow commercial 
exhibits, but it was provided that no supplier should 
be solicited to exhibit. The companies which have 
built up the very large annual exhibits during the 
intervening years have done so voluntarily. In 1934 
the Committee asked permission of the Board of 
Directors to allow representatives of manufacturing 
and supply companies to attend the sessions, with 
the proviso that each company could have only one 
representative and that these “trade representa- 
tives’? would not be allowed to participate in any 
of the discussions except by permission of the pre- 
siding officer. In 1940 it was voted to allow access 
to the sessions to as many representatives as any 
supply company wished to send. Since 1928, ad- 
vertising agencies have been urged to send their 
production managers to the Conferences, and the 
contacts thus established have resulted in much 
benefit to newspapers, advertising agencies, and 
national advertisers. 
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Although some of these policies have been sub- 
jected to mild criticism, they have on the whole 
operated satisfactorily. Experience has shown that 
the presence of the supply men at the sessions has 
been decidedly helpful, and it is to their credit that, 
as far as I can recall, no one of them has ever taken 
advantage of the privilege to make a sales talk. The 
commercial exhibits have also proved to be a highly 
beneficial feature—beneficial alike to the exhibitors 
and to the newspaper men who attend. 

That the mechanical conference idea is sound has 
been proved not only by the tremendous growth in 


attendance at the A.N.P.A. conferences—reaching 
a total of over 900 registrations in 1940—but also 


by the fact that mechanical conferences sponsored 
by other newspaper groups have been held in all 
sections of the country from New England to Cali- 
fornia. It is my confirmed opinion that the real 
reason for this success is that newspaper mechanical 
conferences were badly needed and that they have 


done a really constructive job for the men who 


attend, for the supply companies which participate, 
and for the publishers who pay the bills. 





HE plan for holding the 1943 Conference 
| by Mail is similar in all respect to the 
usual ‘‘live’? conference. A series of Me- 
chanical Bulletins will be edited by the Mechani- 
cal Committee and will be published from the 
Mechanical Department’s office in New York. 
In the series will be included technical Bulletins 
devoted to all mechanical departments of the 
newspaper publishing plant. Subjects to be dis- 
cussed will pertain to the Engraving Depart- 
ment, Composing Room, Stereotype Depart- 
ment, Pressroom, Mailing Room, and a General 
Bulletin in which will be discussed color printing, 
rotogravure and advertising problems. 


The first Bulletin, according to present plans, 
will be put into the mails early in July. The other 
Bulletins will be put successively into the mails 
at intervals so as not to string out the Conference 
over too long a period. 


Chairman John W. Park, assisted by Vice 
Chairman Arthur H. Burns and a number of 
sub-committees have been busy gathering ma- 
terial for the proposed Bulletins. Each sub- 
committee has been appointed by Mr. Park to 
handle the material for a specific mechanical de- 
partment in the newspaper plant, with the ex- 
ception of one, the committee which will handle 
“General Topics’’. 


The Committees are as follows: 


Engraving Department— Maurice A. Hagan, 
Philadelphia Inquirer, Chairman; Elmer O. 
Aslinger, Greensboro (N.C.) News-Record. 

Composing Room—John A. Burke, Gannett 
Newspapers, Rochester, N. Y., Chairman; Rus- 
sell B. Miller, Bloomington (Ill.) Pantagraph. 
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How the 1943 ANPA Mechanical Conference 
by Mail Will Be Conducted 


Stereotype Department—F. L. Yeager, In- 
dianapolis (Ind.) Star, Chairman; Leslie J. 
Griner, Youngstown (O.) Vindicator. 


Pressroom—John J. Shea, Hearst Newspapers, 
New York, Chairman; Walter Ogden, Cleveland 
Press. 


Mailroom—Charles H. Ruth, Washington 
(D.C.) Star, Chairman; J. A. Burke, Gannett 
Newspapers, Rochester, N. Y. 


General—A. H. Burns, New York Herald 
Tribune, Chairman; John J. Shea and Chas. 
H. Ruth. 


The Mechanical Committee prepared five 
questionnaires each devoted to a mechanical de- 
partment in the plant. These were printed and 
mailed, two sets to each member office on May 
25. These were accompanied by a letter over the 
signature of Chairman Park requesting that the 
publisher or business manager have the mechan- 
ical executives in their plants prepare answers to 
as many of the questions as possible and return 
them to the ANPA Mechanical Department 
office by June 22. It was also requested that mem- 
ber offices submit to the Mechanical Committee 
their solutions of any problems not covered by 
the five above-mentioned questionnaires. In 
addition, it was suggested that any questions or 
problems for which the proposers have not found 
a solution be submitted when the questionnaires 
were returned to the Mechanical Dept. office. 

The sixth questionnaire, related to ‘‘General 
Topics”, and covering advertising, color print- 
ing and rotogravure problems is being prepared 
with the cooperation of advertising agencies and 
will be mailed to member papers at a later date. 
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Fig. 1.—Here a press is be- 
ing used to remove a bear- 
ing which can be used 
again. To avoid damaging 
the bearing, it should be 
forced off the shaft by a 
press, or, a drawbar and 
plate can be used. The 
plate should exert pressure 
against the inner race. Use 
of the arbor press assures 
proper alignment and shaft 
seating. 


Balland Koller Bearings 


— How to handle and lubricate them in regular service 


and the right way to install them when replacement 


becomes necessary 


and roller bearings have been ap- 

plied more and more frequently to 
printing equipment so that at the present 
time, many of the newer machines are 
equipped with anti-friction bearings. 
Particularly is this true of printing 
presses, electric drive-motors and cer- 
tain other machines. 

As is the case with any other fine ma- 
chine part, anti-friction bearings should 
be given sympathetic treatment in the 
printing plant. This maintenance and 
operating care is not at all difficult, even 
though anti-friction bearings are both 
rugged and delicate. That is, they are 
ruggedly built for a certain purpose and 
will yield long periods of service. But 


W ana « a relatively few years, ball 


they are quite vulnerable to a number of 


forms of abuse which are not readily 


recognized. Accordingly, states Chief 


Engineer G. Palmgren of SKF Indus- 
tries, Inc., every user has it in his power 
to decide whether bearings will give long, 
satisfactory life (barring accidents that 
injure or destroy them) or whether they 
will fail within a few months or days. 

Mr. Palmgren points out that in the 
case of a replacement bearing with which 
printing plant maintenance men are 
familiar, it comes from the factory per- 
fectly clean, protected from rusting by a 
thin coat of slushing compound, and is 
carefully wrapped to exclude moisture 
and dirt. 

Before it is unwrapped, a bearing can 
be easily damaged by being tossed on a 
bench or shelf or by dropping it on the 
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floor. Consequently, (1) Handle bearings 
carefully, (2) Store in a clean, dry place, 
and (3) Do not remove the wrappings 
until ready to install the bearings. 


Bearing Fit 


In the majority of applications of anti- 
friction bearings, the inner race is fitted 
on the shaft tightly enough so that the 
race will revolve with the shaft. The 
heavier the load, the tighter the fit re- 
quired. Loosely fitted races will peen and 
score the shaft, making the fit still looser, 
and ultimately will lead to trouble. When 
the fit between the inner race and the 
shaft is too tight, expansion of the inner 


Fig. 2—When installing a 
bearing, never attempt to 
force it on the shaft with a 
hammer. The blow from the 
hammer on the outer race is 
transmitted through the 
outer race, rolling elements, 
inner race and shaft—which 
results in denting. The prop- 
er way to apply a new bear- 
ing is to use this arbor press 
or to place a length of pipe 
over the shaft of the same di- 
ameter as the inner race and 
then tap the bearing home 
with a hammer while the 
shaft is standing on end on a 
wooden surface. 


race will subject the bearing to an ex- 
cessive preload, resulting in early failure. 


Removing Bearings 


Sometimes it is necessary to remove 
bearings to permit maintenance work 
while the bearing is still good. In these 
instances, every precaution should be 
taken not to damage them. Even in the 
case of a worn-out bearing, it should be 
removed preferably by forcing it off the 
shaft by means of a press or drawbar and 
plate, exerting pressure against the inner 
race. If this procedure is not possible, and 
the bearing must be removed by apply- 
ing pressure against the outer race, it is 
possible in many cases to prevent dam- 
age if the outer or inner race can be ro- 
tated while the pressure is being applied. 


Mounting the Bearing 


When mounting an anti-friction bear- 
ing on the shaft, continued Mr. Palm- 
gren, the outer race must never be 
pounded or subjected to more force than 
can be exerted by the hand. Pounding on 
the outer race inevitably will produce 
flat spots on the balls and brinell the 
race, possibly cracking the outer race. 
Brinelling the raceways will result in 
noisy bearings, and the life of the bearing 
will be materially reduced. 

Force a bearing over the shaft by 
using an arbor press or by tapping on the 
end of a piece of pipe; in either case, 
apply the force against the inner race. 
Heating a bearing to say 200 deg. to 250 
deg. F. is a commonly used method so 
that the inner race will slip easily over 
the shaft. Care must be taken, however, 
not to overheat the bearing. 

Before installing the bearing, remove 
all nicks, burrs or dirt from the face of 
the shaft shoulder. Unless the inner race 
makes contact all around, the bearing 
will be out of square with the shaft axis, 
resulting in premature bearing failure. 

Mr. Palmgren explained that the 
outer race usually is mounted with a 
clearance fit in the housing. With split 
housings make certain that the outer 
race is not pinched. Avoid switching the 
caps of split housings, because they are 
seldom made to be interchangeable. 

Whether bearings are being removed 
or installed, keep dust and dirt from get- 

(Continued on Page 98) 
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John W. Park 


OR the past two years, the chairman 
of the ANPA Mechanical Committee 
has been John W. Park. The Com- 

mittee under his chairmanship is going 
through the experience of conducting its 
annual conference by mail, or in print. 
However, if the enthusiasm of the Com- 
mittee which has made previous confer- 
ences so successful is a criterion, then the 
1943 Conference, too, will be as success- 
ful as present conditions will permit. 
John W. Park graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Illiaois in Architecture. In 
1919, shortly after his discharge from the 
army, he first contacted the Chicago 
Tribune when he supervised the erection 
of that paper’s plant building for the 
Tribune Company. Not long after joining 
the TJribune forces, he became Purchas- 
ing Agent, but he liked the clickity- 
clack of the Linotypes, the smell of print- 
ing ink and the roar of presses so well 
that in 1926 his capabilities were trans- 
ferred to the production side of news- 
paper publishing. At that time, he be- 
came Production Manager of the 7ri- 
bune, a position he still holds. Together 
with his boss, Colonel R. R. McCormick 
and a color-minded staff of associates and 
assistants, the Tribune has pioneered for a 
number of years in the development of 
color printing, not only for the Sunday 
Tribune by letterpress and gravure, but 
for r.o.p. color in the Daily Tribune. Some 
fine examples of advertising and edi- 
torial color printing appear regularly. 
This isn’t mere color splotching, but 
represents a great deal of time and effort 
in developing color particularly suited to 
the requirements of newsprint and news- 
paper equipment. The industry is in- 
debted to the Tribune for its persistence 
in making newspaper color an everyday 
occurrence. One other mention will com- 
plete this thumb-nail sketch about the 
Tribune’s production manager—he likes 
golf—pursues the game when oppor- 
tunity presents—doesn’t brag about his 
achievements. 


Walter E. Wines 


DENTIFIED with the ANPA Me- 

chanical Department as its first and 

only manager (which in itself cer- 
tainly is a record for consistency) Walter 
E. Wines has been on the job since forma- 
tion of the Department in 1926. One of 
the outstanding things about his man- 
agement of the Department is that he 
has collected technical data on every 
phase of newspaper production. This 
material has been filed for ready refer- 
ence. When a member paper executive 
writes for specific technical information 
the answer is forthcoming promptly. This 
service is invaluable to ANPA members. 

Now, to be more specific, W. E. Wines 
studied electrical engineering at Armour 
Institute of Technology, Chicago. It was 
his intention to become an electrical 
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engineer. However, (he tells it about 
himself) “I didn’t get very far. I must 
have been a hoodoo because the first 
company with which I connected after 
graduation went into the _ receivers’ 
hands, and the second moved its business 
from Chicago to Boston—but didn’t 
move me.” 

It was then that he found himself in a 
supervisory capacity as Mechanical Su- 
perintendent of the Minneapolis (Minn.) 
Tribune, through its publisher, W. J. 
Murphy. The newspaper printing proc- 
ess at that time was becoming more and 
more complicated. Later, Mr. Wines be- 
came, successively, mechanical superin- 
tendent of the Chicago Tribune and the 
New York Times. One interesting per- 
sonal trait about the Department Man- 
ager is that he reads mystery stories for 
relaxation—smokes a pipe and likes it. 
Ever since taking his present position, 
his usefulness in the Mechanical De- 
partment is well known to ANPA execu- 
tives. He serves them well. 


Arthur H. Burns 


IKE at least one other member of 
the ANPA Mechanical Committee, 
Arthur H. Burns precipitated him- 
self into newspaper production executive 
work 20 years ago when the firm for 
whom he worked (Lockwood, Greene & 





Co.) finished its contract for construction 
of the building in which the New York 
Herald Tribune is now housed. At that 
time he became Mechanical Superin- 
tendent, which position he holds at pres- 
ent. Mr. Burns is a graduate of Harvard 
with degree of Bachelor of Science. Like 
other members of the Mechanical Com- 
mittee, he has contributed extensively of 
his technical knowledge to the Mechani- 
cal Conferences. He was one of the origi- 
nal enthusiasts for the use of rubber ink- 
ing rollers for newspaper presses when 
little was known about their properties in 
newspaper printing, in that period when 
any discussion about them was a contro- 
versial topic. During his administration, 
the Herald Tribune won permanent pos- 


about 1943 personnel of the 
ANPA Mechanical Committee 


session of the Francis Wayland Ayer Cup 
for excellence in newspaper typography 
and printing. Mr. Burns, in addition to 
serving as vice chairman of the Mechani- 
cal Committee, also is sub-committee 
chairman of the “General” clinic for the 
1943 Mechanical Conference in Print. 
In this work, he is being assisted by John 
J. Shea and Charles H. Ruth. When 
asked about his extra-curricular activi- 
ties, he said “I’m a mediocre golfer; am 
married; have three children and live in 
Ridgewood, N. J.’ From which state- 
ment we deduce he is a home-loving 
person. 


John A. Burke 


NE of the outstanding newspaper 
executives of the country is Produc- 
tion Manager John A. Burke of the 

Gannett Newspapers, who makes his 
headquarters in Rochester, N. Y. In this 
1943 Mechanical Conference in Print, 
Mr. Burke is Sub-Committee Chairman 
of the Composing Room section. After 
finishing public school he attended Roch- 
ester Business Institute and Night School 
for four years. During the 50 years he has 
been engaged in newspaper production 
he has worked at just about every job— 
from carrier boy to his present position 
as production manager of the Gannett 
group of newspapers which he has held 
since 1929. This experience included a 
year in the pressroom, a year in the ster- 
eotype department and two years after 
school in the mailroom, in addition to his 
extensive composing room supervisory 
experience. He has worked for periods of 
from one year to twenty years for eight 
different newspapers; he also organized 
the mechanical departments of several 
newspapers in the South and for pub- 
lishers in New York State. His experience 
includes service with the Hearst Organi- 
zation from 1922 to 1929. Executives in 
member papers of the Gannett Group 
like to work with him as much as he en- 
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joys cooperating with them. He is proud 
to have two sons in the Navy. These are 
Lieut. (j.g.) Kenneth K. and Ensign 
Bruce K. Burke. 


Walter H. Ogden 


DENTIFIED with the pressroom sec- 
I tion of the ANPA Mechanical Com- 

mittee, is Walter H. Ogden. He has 
been pressroom superintendent of the 
Cleveland Press for the past 25 years. He 
functions as pressroom advisor for mem- 
ber papers of the Scripps-Howard Group, 





and at intervals he travels to these plants 
to assist with installations and mechani- 
cal problems. Originally, he started work 
in the pressroom of a Cincinnati German 
newspaper where he worked 12 hours on 
Saturday nights for $1 per night. He 
then transferred to the plant of the Cin- 
cinnati Post where he stayed for 16 years; 
subsequently, he served as pressroom 
foreman for the Cincinnati Enquirer for 
five years—after which he came to the 
Cleveland Press as pressroom superin- 
tendent. In response to a question, Di- 
rect-Spoken Ogden stated: “I dunked 
public school in the eighth grade to be- 
come (note the progress) floor-sweeper, 
ink monkey, trucker of rolls to presses 
(this job is first cousin to a horse), press 
oiler, tension hand, pressman, foreman— 
then superintendent.” Like some other 
printing plant executives, Mr. Ogden is 
of an inventive turn of mind—he having 
several patents related to press improve- 
ments to his credit. His chief invention is 
an automatic stationary strap tension for 
newsprint rolls. He is musically inclined 
—used to play the cello—still likes music. 


John F. Shea 


NERGETICALLY, John J. (Ted) 
Shea supervises the production and 
mechanical operations of the Hearst 

newspapers, of which he is General Me- 
chanical Superintendent. He spends con- 
siderable of his time traveling among the 
various member plants of the group. He 
has held his present position for the past 
five years. After he had finished his school 
training at Holy Cross College, Worces- 
ter, Mass., he entered newspaper work. 
He served the Worcester (Mass.) Tele- 
gram-Gazette for 22 years until 1928. At 
that time he was production manager. It 
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is an unusual occurrence when an execu- 
tive leaps from an important but smaller 
position to one of much greater magni- 
tude and which carries greater responsi- 
bilities, such as he holds at present. Mr. 
Shea is well grounded in presswork and 





stereotyping and has contributed im- 
portantly to the technical literature of 
the Mechanical Department from time 
to time, especially with respect to refine- 
ment of the stereotyping process. His 
conduct while serving as chairman of 
some of the “live” conference sessions 
has excited the admiration of his fellows 
—if he doesn’t secure response from the 
floor during the first part of a session, he 
gets the boys interested by calling on 
them individually by first name. He is 
sub-committee chairman for the press- 
room section of the Conference in Print 
in which work Board Member Walter 
Ogden is assisting. 


Maurice A. Hagan 


HIS thumbnail sketch about Maurice 
T A. Hagan is going to be a short-short 
one—because, well, Mr. Hagan hesi- 
tates to supply any of the interesting de- 








tails which go into the makeup of such 
sketches. Quiet by nature, he gets things 
done. This may be the reason he is chair- 
man of the sub-committee on photo- 
engraving for the 1943 Conference. 
Twenty-seven years ago, he became an 
apprentice, since which time he has 
worked up to his present position as the 
Philadelphia Jnquirer’s Photo-engraving 
Superintendent. It is known that he 
served Uncle Sam’s Army during 1917- 
1918 as top sergeant with the 29th En- 
gineers in Map Reproduction. At present, 
he is interested in Civilian Defense work. 
Has a son in the armed services in India. 


Charles H. Ruth 
(is: CHARLES H. RUTH has had 


an interesting career, most of which 

(since 1919) has been spent as me- 
chanical superintendent of the Washing- 
ton (D.C.) Evening and Sunday Star. 
Captain Ruth is one of the newest mem- 
bers of the ANPA Mechanical Com- 
mittee. He was among the _ handful 
of executives who attended the first 
mechanical conference in 1928 which was 
held in Harrisburg, Pa. His interest ever 
since in the conference has been unfail- 
ing, he having contributed at various 
times to conference programs. Charles 
H. Ruth attended Delaware University 
(engineering course) and Georgetown 





Law School. He was engaged in general 
engineering work until 1911. In 1912, he 
was in the U. S. Forest Service. From 
1913 to 1917, he was identified with the 
U. S. Engineers (River and Harbor) and 
from 1917 to 1919 he was associated with 
the Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army. Dur- 
ing World War I, he was officer in charge 
of Engineer Reproduction Plant at 
Washington Barracks, D. C., which ac- 
tivity covered all phases of graphic arts 
reproduction. He is interested in still and 
moving-picture photography, and in 
speed boat racing, he having a 91 cu. in. 
hydroplane and a Class A runabout 
which is driven by his son. Regretfully, 
Captain Ruth stated the boat situation 1s 
quiescent just now—regattas having been 
called off for the duration. Aside from 
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his duties at the Star, he has been inter- 
ested in National Safety Council work, 
by serving a term on the Council’s Board 
of Directors. He also served as national 
chairman of the Taxicab, Bus and De- 
livery Sections of the Council. 


F.. Lester Yeager 


EFORE joining up with the Indian- 
apolis (Ind.) Star in 1937 as Produc- 
tion Manager, F. L. (Les) Yeager’s 

principal experience in newspaper pro- 
duction work was associated with the 
stereotype and pressroom departments. 
Here is a distinctly picture and color 
conscious executive. He first came to 
notice in the ANPA Mechanical Con- 
ference through a metallurgical research 
report on stereotype metal together with 
micro-photographic evidence, in which 
he discussed the properties and sympa- 
thetic handling of this metal to secure 





best production results. He spent six 
years with Harding Publishing Com- 
pany, Marion, O.; thirteen years with 
Ohio’s Brush-Moore Newspapers. He is 
interested in color photography, micro- 
photography, research in metallurgy and 
metallography, and in the study of non- 
ferrous alloys. Some time ago, under Mr. 
Yeager’s supervision, the Star printed a 
color advertisement for a perfume man- 
ufacturer, one of the inks being im- 
pregnated with the perfume odor. Sub- 
sequently, a wave of scented advertise- 
ments appeared in newspapers through- 
out the country. Excellent examples of 
newspaper advertising color work appear 
in the Star. In color advertising, Mr. 
Yeager and his executive personnel like 
to work from the standpoint of preparing 
the plates “just like the pressman would 
like to have them prepared” which 
idea has produced excellent results. In 
this year’s ANPA Conference in Print, 
Mr. Yeager is supervising the committee 
handling the stereotype section. 
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Russell B. Miller 


IRST important event in the life of 

Russell B. Miller was that of being 

born in Chicago. Next important 
events were to be educated in the Des 
Plaines (Ill.) Schools and at Chicago’s 
Lane Tech. His first contact with news- 
paper work was as a copy boy at the 
Chicago Daily News where he worked 
while going to school. Mr. Miller has 
been associated with the Bloomington 





(Ill.) Pantagraph for the past 23 years, the 
last 10 of which he has been general me- 
chanical superintendent. Previous to this 
appointment he was Pantagraph’s com- 
posing room superintendent. He is an 
enthusiastic still and movie photogra- 
pher. Incidentally, he has designs on Old 
Mother Nature—raises fancy registered 
Duroc hogs—has ambition to be a farmer 
and raise livestock. In the Illinois News- 
paper Mechanical Conference, he has 
served as president, vice president, secre- 
tary and board member. Is now col- 
laborating with Sub-Chairman John A. 
Burke in readying the Composing Room 
section of the ANPA Mechanical Con- 
ference in Print. 


Leslie F. Griner 


ESLIE J. GRINER probably is the 
youngest member of the ANPA Me- 
chanical Committee. He is Mechani- 

cal Superintendent of the Youngstown 
(O.) Vindicator. Before settling down into 
the newspaper production profession, he 
held several jobs, one of which was a 
trucking route in the city of Youngstown. 
However, these merely were incidents in 
a diligent search to find himself. After 
partaking of some experience in an elec- 
trotyping and stereotyping plant, he be- 
came associated with the stereotyping de- 
partment of the Vindicator, of which, after 
a time, he was made foreman. His record 
is such that in 1936 he was made me- 
chanical superintendent. To impart 
some idea about his investigational turn 
of mind, it is reported he purchased an 
old swaybacked Linotype, deposited it in 





the basement of his home—then dis- 
assembled and reassembled it until he 
discovered what made it tick. He has de- 
veloped a number of mechanical devices 
which help to better newspaper printing 
—and in addition, he is an organizer. 


Elmer O. Aslinger 


RUE Southern gentlemen, Elmer O. 
Aslinger, now assistant business 
manager of the Greensboro (N. C.) 

News-Record, came to the ANPA Me- 
chanical Committee within the last year. 
He attended Georgia Tech and took 
his first job with the Atlanta Georgian. 
Later on, he became superintendent of 
engraving for the North State Engrav- 
ing Company, which is owned by 
the News-Record. He has held his present 
position for the past two years. Aside 
from his professional activities, he is First 
Lieutenant in the North Carolina State 





Guard—says this takes all his spare time. 
Otherwise, he likes golf and gardening. 
Currently, he is assisting with the photo- 
engraving section of the 1943 ANPA 
Mechanical Conference in Print. 
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PEE'S Strolling Keporter Visits ANP 


Greets manufacturer and supplier representatives and 


tells what he sees in the Exhibit Hall in Print in this 


issue of Printing Equipment Engineer 


whether “live” or “in print’”— 

would be complete without the op- 
portunity to renew old acquaintances 
and make new friends. So let’s go to the 
In Print Exhibit Hall in this issue of 
Printing Equipment Engineer and meet our 
old friends. 

Passing through the Exhibit entrance, 
we see a fine display this year. We find 
al! five newspaper press manufacturers 
exhibiting. These companies are repre- 
sented by such men as Bob Corlett, Carl 
Drange, Art Dressel, I. Tornberg and 
George Watrous. The companies repre- 
sented by these men have won well- 
deserved recognition for war materials 
production. They tell us they are glad to 
help you keep your press equipment roll- 
ing for the duration or to talk to you 
about equipment for the future. 

As we stroll through the pages of our 
Exhibit In Print, we talk to such men as 
Harry Gage of Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company who asks us to remind you to 
attend Linotype’s refresher courses, Jack 
Meadth of Lanston Monotype, Captain 
Mann of Intertype (we admire the 
corporation’s inspirational exhibit), and 
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John King of the Ludlow Company. All 
of these firms are working 100% for 
Uncle Sam. Perhaps they don’t see you 
as often as they would like, but they will 
be mighty glad to hear from you by mail. 

One of the few new developments in 
newspaper supplies is a backing board to 
enable newspaper photo-engravers to 
overcome zinc conservation problems by 
building up thin gauge zinc to 16 gauge 
thickness. For such purposes, Roy Manny 
of Atlantic Zinc brought out Atlantic 
Backboard, and Lew Somers of Imperial 
presented Rediboard to the trade, while 
Eastern Newspaper Supply has Eastern 
Backup Board. 

Nearly all dry mat manufacturers are 
present. Steve and Tony, of Burgess miss 
their informal] ‘“‘get-together’’ with ster- 
eotypers. Certified augments its swell 
little Certified News with an In Print 
Exhibit. Bill Clark of Wood Flong says 
he will certainly miss meeting old 
friends. Had a “‘live’? Mechanical Con- 
ference been held, the Morley Company 
would have had Joe Goggin, its new 
representative, in attendance. Maybe 
next year, Joe. 

Your strolling reporter just met Joe 


SUGGESTION BOX in oisctome prining 


and publishing plant surrounded with safeguards to main- 


tain sustained employee interest — Screening committee 


composed of non-supervisory employees 


By ELMER HODGKINSON* 





*Stereotype Superintendent, The 
City, Okla. 


F all policies employed by printing 
() and publishing firms to create and 
maintain cordial employer-employee 
relations, one of the most valuable is the 
Employees’ Suggestion Box. Many at- 
tempts have been made by firms from 
time to time to get employee cooperation, 
but in so many instances the plan has not 
been organized properly. Merely placing 
a suggestion box in strategic place will 
not produce results. In other cases, ideas 
have been placed in suggestion boxes by 
employees without the employee ever 
having received recognition by manage- 
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ment. Various other reasons for failure 
of the idea could be recorded, too, but 
we won’t go into that here. A suggestion 
box activity should be accompanied by a 
sincere effort on the part of management 
to make employees feel that they are an 
integral part of the firm for which they 
work. 

In March, the Oklahoma Publishing 
Company got off to a good start when it 
instituted a Suggestion Box System. 
Boxes were placed in the main lobby, 
mechanical building lobby, lobbies of 
radio stations WKY, KLZ and KVOR, 


Dunn of Vulcan Proofing Company who 
says that war work just about “glues him 
to his chair” these days but that Uncle 
Sam still carries mail. We had a chat 
with John Foster of Tingue-Brown, who's 
anxious to tell ‘“‘exec’s” how to make 
blankets last longer. Bill Grenier of New 
England Newspaper Supply remarked 
that carnations were going to be re- 
prieved this year; however, his exhibit 
should remind you of New England 
products. The Goodyear plant is a bee- 
hive of wartime production, yet this 
company is doing its utmost to maintain 
contact with newspaper executive friends. 

While we are passing through this 
Exhibit Room In Print we want to call 
your attention to the displays of three 
bearing manufacturers, SKF, Timken, 
and Norma-Hoffman. The bearing in- 
dustry as a whole is doing a magnificent 
war job, and while the industry is up to 
its ears in war work, bearing manufac- 
turer executives will gladly cooperate 
with you in solving any bearing prob- 
lems. 

Ernie Booth of Booth’s Zink Cut Ce- 
ment fame, is justifiably puffed up over 
the fact that his son Roydon is now a 
major in the Army in England. In a 
visit with E. O. Vandercook, he told 
us that his company is already planning 
post war equipment. The Port of Missing 
Men is missing this year, but the spirit of 
Ideal Roller lingers on. 

Down the aisle comes Edgar Flint and 





and in the lobbies of Mistletoe Express’ 
business office and garage. 

Conduct of the Suggestion Box pro- 
gram, we feel, has been surrounded with 
safeguards so as to maintain employee in- 
terest and to insure sustained flow of 
ideas. The main idea, of course, is that 
in the present emergency, conservation 
ideas are most welcome and it only re- 
mained for the company to provide a 
means for encouraging employee par- 
ticipation. The company took the em- 
ployees into its confidence and explained 
that wartime restrictions have already 
affected the company’s operations and 
further and more far reaching measures 
are in sight. These restrictions call for 
the utmost conservation of time and ma- 
terials. They can be met with thorough 
planning and constructive thinking upon 
the part of all employees. 


Foremen Not Eligible 


Details about the system were printed 
in the Oklahoma Publishing Company’s 
house organ, Cuff Stuff for March. First 
of all, because readers of Printing Equip- 
ment Engineer consist mostly of plant exec- 
utives, we want to tell them that no fore- 
man or person in supervisory authority 
in the Oklahoma Publishing Company’s 
plant is qualified to participate in our 
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A. A. McNab of the Howard Flint Ink 
Co. Ed tells us that brother R. H. is 
in the service. No, Bob Kielich of Blatch- 
ford hasn’t the rheumatics, just too much 
victory garden. Monomelt, represented 
by the Thompson brothers, (Jack and 
Bill) say they are “‘sitting on tacks’’. See 
Monomelt’s Exhibit for the reason. 

The large display of the Lake Erie 
Engineering Corporation is C. S. Davis’ 
way of telling the world that Lake Erie 
will be on the map in a big way after the 
war. J. J. Fields, III, of Herrick Ink 
Company has a well planned exhibit this 
year. Federated Metals’ Vince Ryan is 
longing for the day when the Conference 
will be held in Chicago again. 

There are two things Walter Morey of 
Teletypesetter will give you an argument 
on—war and the Teletypsetter. Al 
Cochran of Sta-Hi Corporation tells us 
that Sta-Hi is still on the job. Bill and 
Harry Knoll of the Rouse Company are 
lost in the Conference In Print because 
they can’t demonstrate their equipment. 
Nevertheless, they are here with bells on. 

No conference is complete without 
Mac Sinclair and his trusty Speed 
Graphic. And here he is shooting: 
George Clark of American Publishers 
Supply, Guy Hammond of Black Rock 
Mfg. Co., O. T. Gylleck of Challenge 
Machinery and Harold Burns of Edes 
Mfg. Co., all of whom are exhibitors. 
We have yet to see a Mechanical Con- 
ference that was not graced by A. J. 


Suggestion Box. The reason is that “‘the 
offering of suggestions by those in super- 
visory authority is normally considered 
a part of their regular duties.” 

Periodically, the ideas collected from 
the Suggestion. Boxes are scanned by a 
“screening committee’. This committee 
is composed of 12 non-supervisory em- 
ployees from various departments. The 
committee sifts out the suggestions and 
makes recommendations of merit to 
management. 


Ideas Considered Anonymously 


When the suggestions are submitted 
to the committee, they are given a num- 
ber for identification, but the author’s 
name does not appear in connection with 
the idea. The committee secretary enters 
the author’s name in a book opposite the 
corresponding number assigned to the 
idea to insure anonymity. 

For each idea recommended to man- 
agement by the Screening Committee, a 
cash award of $5 is paid. From $10 to $50 
is paid for each idea accepted by the 
company. 

Annual Awards 

To further sustain interest in the pro- 
ject, the company has announced that 
on January 1, 1944, every suggestion 
submitted will be reviewed and its value 


Cline and Jack Parks and they are in 
attendance talking post-war business. 
Looking over the exhibits, although they 
have displays of their own, are Harry 
Porter of Harris-Seybold-Potter, Ken 
Newell of Harold Pitman Co., R. H. 
Kelly of John Royle, J. A. Richards (the 
man who dispenses smiles) and Dr. 
Henry of Simonds - Worden - White. 
George Morrison of Milwaukee Saw- 
Trimmer has his exhibit in this In Print 
Issue of Printing Equipment Engineer, but 
his demonstrating is confined to a full 
house for Uncle Sam. That goes also for 
Robert Barker of Hess & Barker. 


Here’s a newcomer: Bill Roddy of the 
Metals Refining Company. Lon Landers 
of Matrix Contrast asks us to remind you 
that Charlie Stout is serving in the Navy. 
As we pass by the Linotype Parts exhibit 
we note that company is now located in 
Weatherly, Pa. Bill Street of United 
American is busy glad-handing. Rapid 
Roller has an exhibit in this issue but we 
miss ‘Nodding Sam” the Laughing Man. 

A Mechanical Conference, whether 
In Print or otherwise, would not be com- 
plete without the attendance of Tim 
Ryan of International Printing Ink, and 
Arthur Thompson of Geo. H. Morrill, 
two aces among news ink experts. 
George Boucher, of American Steel 
Chase Co. takes time off from govern- 
ment work to remind you that his com- 
pany still is in the chase business. Wm. 
C. Huebner tells us that his laboratories 


to the company carefully weighed. The 
employee’s idea which in the opinion of 
the management has been of greatest 
value will be awarded a bonus of $200 
and an engraved plaque symbolic of the 


“honor. Those persons who submitted 


accepted ideas deemed of second and 
third greatest value will each be awarded 
$50 and a plaque. 

Perhaps it will be of interest to state 
that in the first six weeks, 127 suggestions 
were acted upon by the Screening Com- 
mittee and the management. Of these, 
39 have been recommended by the 
screening committee and the senders 
have been paid $5. Eight suggestions, 
accompanied by additional awards to 
the senders, have been put into operation. 
Many more are still under consideration 
by the management but, because of 
various problems attendant to their 
adoption, have not as yet been put into 
effect. The accepted ideas are now elig- 
ible for consideration in the annual 
judging. 

In mentioning the particular ideas 
accepted by the committee, the writer 
hopes mechanical executives in various 
parts of the country will understand that 
the accepted ideas are valuable to the 
operation of our organization, yet at the 
same time some of them may already be 
in operation in other plants. The “‘bell 
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Mechanical Conference in Print Exhibit Hall 


have something new for after the war. 

And here is the busy editor of P- 
Double-E taking another picture. This 
time he has corralled John Dixon of 
Automatic Saw, Moe Abrams of M. L. 
Abrams, Jack Bierwaltes of E. J. Kelly, 
M. C. Brown of Mohr Lino-Saw, Tony 
Math of Sinclair & Valentine, and Jack 
Riehl of Riehl Galley Lock. 

Right now we don’t see the men in 
charge of these exhibits but Justrite Mfg. 
Co., the Douthitt Corporation, Crom- 
well Paper, Acme Press Blanket, Wetter 
Numbering Machine and Miller Print- 


ing Machinery Companies are ll 


exhibiting. 

It is good to see Walter Huber, of J. M. 
Huber, Inc., back in the Conference. 
Walter says he has recovered from his 
accident. Just before we close our trip 
through the exhibit, we want to tell you 
that E. P. Hamilton of the Hamilton 
Mfg. Co. is here on the job. Lee Ham- 
mond tells us about the Hammond Ma- 
chinery Builders’ fourteen-acre victory 
garden, a mighty fine idea. The last two 
men we meet just before we leave the 
exhibit hall (and each has an exhibit) are 
Carl Bingham of Samuel Bingham’s Son 
of Chicago, who has always been in evi- 
dence at Mechanical Conferences, and 
Fred Hacker of American Type Founders. 

There are other exhibitors in the 
ANPA Mechanical Conference In Print, 
but our editor has warned us to hold 
down this article. So we'll close now. 


ringers” are as follows: Discontinuing 
unnecessary speakers at Radio Station 
WKY to save replacement parts; an 
additional sign for the business office 
concerning want ad placements; filing 
mimeograph stencils and running off 
only the amount of copies actually 
needed; establishment of specific hours 
for filling supply requisitions in the stock 
room; reversing typewriter ribbons, 
thereby doubling the life of each ribbon; 
clean-up of sub-station surroundings. 


Eligibility Rules 


(1) All employees are eligible except 
those acting in supervisory capacity. (2) 
The idea must originate with the sug- 
gestor. (3) The suggested idea must not 
duplicate an improvement already under 
consideration. (4) Place suggestions in 
one of the Employees’ Suggestion Boxes. 
(5) Present your ideas before someone 
else does. Dates are placed on the sug- 
gestions at time of receipt by the Screen- 
ing Committee’s secretary. These dates 
will be considered the final authority in 
establishing priority of suggestions. (6) 
All suggestions will be acknowledged. 


Subjects for Suggestions 


The company has published a partial 
list of subjects for suggestions in which 
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the employees may wish to participate. 
These are as follows: 

Services — Quality, appearance of 
papers, workmanship of papers, re- 
liability of service, waste space, etc. 

Mechanical — Machinery, power, tools, 
handling materials, waste, scrap, opera- 
tions, methods. 

Conditions — Accident and fire pre- 


This recently completed news cathedral is now occupied by the 
Built of Dutchess County native fieldstone in Dutch Colonial architectural 
of Newspapers are enjoying a thoroughly modern newspaper publishing 
artificial lighting facilities make work easier. 
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vention, health, order and neatness, sani- 
tation, lighting, waste. 

Any suggestion approved by the 
Screening Committee and Management 
must result in one or more of the follow- 
ing qualities: (1) Conservation in opera- 
tion of service, or decrease in cost of 
operation without loss of quality. (2) 
Conservation of rationed materials in 
mechanical operations, or decrease in 


ee oe 


cost of mechanical operations without 
loss of quality. (3) Improvement in 
working conditions without unwarranted 
expenditure. (4) Conservation of any 
rationed material, including newsprint 
and zinc. Constructive criticism along 
any line if accompanied with suggestion 
leading to an improvement will be con- 
sidered, as will any suggestion on any 
subject pertaining to the business. 


Poughkeepsie (N.Y.) Evening and Sunday New Yorker. 
style, the employees of this unit of the Speidel Group 
plant. The building is air-conditioned. Natural and 




















Period-type Building 


houses printing and publishing facilities of Poughkeepsie 
(N. Y.) Evening and Sunday New Yorker—Air-conditioned 


for comfort 


are now being printed and pub- 

lished from a specially designed and 
erected building in Poughkeepsie, New 
York. Because of war conditions, the 
building was put into use without formal 
ceremony such as characterizes com- 
mencement of operations in new printing 
and publishing plant structures. While 
some substitutions of materials and 
equipment were made necessary, the 
building was completed substantially as 
designed originally by Benham & Rich- 
ards, Columbus (O.) architects asso- 
ciated with Poughkeepsie’s Charles J. 
Cooke. Edgar V. Anderson of Pough- 
keepsie, was the general contractor. 


[= Evening and Sunday .Vew Yorker 
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Building construction was started in 
1941, but was slowed up somewhat by 
war conditions. Edward A. Chappell is 
publisher of the Evening and Sunday 
New Yorker which is a unit of the Speidel 
Group of newspapers located in various 
sections of the United States. 


The Building 


The building, typifying native Dutch 
Colonial architecture, is constructed 
from fieldstone from Dutchess County 
after the architectural style of the Dutch 
pioneers from materials to be found in 


the Hudson Valley. 


The L-shaped building is three stories 
high. The main section (north wing) is 
130 ft. long by 46 ft. wide. The west wing 
is 115 ft. long by 43 ft. wide. The archi- 
tecture is relieved by an 80 ft. tower in 
the angle of the “‘L”’. Including the third 
floor, the tower is 23 ft. sq. It is then 
stepped back 2 ft. to an observation tower 
19 ft. sq. surrounded by a cut-stone rail- 
ing. Above the observation level is a 
12 ft. sq. Colonial clock tower. Four 5 ft. 
illuminated clock dials enables the pub- 
lic to note the time of day. 


Historic Symbolism 
Noted in Architecture 


Historic symbolism is utilized in the 
building. Reminiscent of the whaling 
days of Poughkeepsie and the watches 
for Robert Fulton’s steamboat “‘Cler- 
mont,” is a captain’s walk around the 
top of the building. The weathervane on 
the tower spire is a silhouette of Hendrick 
Hundson’s ship, the Half-Moon. A series 
of bas-relief in stone in the tower feature 
historical motifs, including Matthew 
Vassar’s vision of the first women’s col- 
lege in America, early settlers, and other 
historical incidents. Embedded in the 
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Second FloorPlanDiagram Poughkeepsie(N.Y.)Even- 
ing and Sunday New Yorker, News Cathedral Building. 


This new home for one of the Spidel Group of Newspapers was 
completed recently and is now being used for active production. The 
composing room floor is laid of end grain wood block. The entire 
plant is air-conditioned. While some changes have been made in the 
composing room layout positions as indicated in this diagram, yet it 
is sufficiently suggestive so that mechanical executives may see how 


the work flows through the plant. 


1—Foreman’s desk 

2—Plate base cabinet 

3—8 ft. makeup table 
4—Smouse elevating trucks 
5—Page form trucks 
6—Matrix packing table 
7—Stereo matrix roller 
8—Sta-Hi Form File cabinet 
9—Flat-cast cut cabinet 
10—Makeup tables 
11—Smouse elevating truck 
12—10 ft. makeup table 
13—News composition dump 
14—Vandercook news proof 

press 

15—News copy desk 
16—News Linotypes 
17—Machinist’s work bench 
18—Machine parts cabinet 


19—Proof and copy storage 
cabinet 
20—Proofreaders’ desks 
21—Ad Linotypes 
22—Machine copy cabinets 
23—Split magazine rack 
24—Rouse bandsaw 
25—8 ft. ad dump 
26—Ludlow matrix cabinets 
27—Ludlow matrix cabinet 
28—Ludlow casting machine 
29—Flat top type cabinets 
30—Cut cabinet 
31—Cut cabinet 
32—Vandercook ad proof 
press 
33—C&G saw-trimmer 
34—Strip material cabinet 
35—Rouse rotary miterer 
36—Ad assembly cabinet 
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37—Ad assembly cabinet 
38—Hammond saw-trimmers 
39—Elrod strip caster 
40—Strip material storage 
cabinet 
41—Hammond saw-trimmer 
42—Steel storage cabinets 
43—Table 
44—Flat scorcher 
45—Dross containers 
46—Metal bin 
47—Kemp burner control 
48—Stereo metal pot 
49—Pig molds 
50—Flat-casting box 


51—Table 
52—Radial router 
53—Saw 
54—Planer 





floor of the main lobby at the base of the 
tower 1s a replica of the Great Seal of the 
State of New York. 


Beautiful Lobby 


The main entrance on the first floor of 
the tower opens into a two-story ellipti- 
cally shaped lobby. The lobby floor is 
marble laid in circular pattern around 
the Great Seal of the State of New York. 
A marble wainscot surrounds the lobby. 
A circular marble stair provided with 
ornamental rail ascends to the second 
floor. 

Within the main lobby is a cycle of 
murals, painted by Andrew B. Karoly 
and Louis P. Szanto, illustrating the his- 
tory of printing and development of the 
American free press. Panels show thir- 
teenth century monks at work copying 
on parchment—the immediate predeces- 
sor of printing; Johannes Gutenberg and 
the invention of printing in the four- 
teenth century; and William Caxton of 


England. The main panel exhibits like- 
nesses of Benjamin Franklin before a 
hand-press; Ottmar Mergenthaler be- 
side the Linotype; Thomas Edison, Rich- 
ard and Robert Hoe and a number of 
the modern personalities who have made 
editorial newspaper history. Also shown 
is a painting of President Roosevelt con- 
ducting a press conference at Hyde Park. 


Modern Conveniences 


In designing the building, every con- 
venience to provide healthful and com- 
fortable working conditions for all em- 
ployees was incorporated. Intercom- 
municating telephones connect all de- 
partments. Acoustical sound-proof ceil- 
ings quiet the noise incidental to opera- 
tion of printing production machinery. 
Drinking fountains placed at strategic 
spots provide cool water. Incandescent 
and fluorescent lighting fixtures furnish 
plenty of artificial light when needed. 
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Basement 


In the basement, twin boilers, hot 
water tanks and other equipment are lo- 
cated under the terrace. The air-condi- 
tioning system is arranged so that each 
of four sections in the building can be 
regulated to suit temperature and hu- 
midity required. With the exception of 
the composing room on the second floor, 
perforated ceilings permit air circulation 
from the air-conditioning system with- 
out draft. 

A fully equipped photographic studio 
is located in the basement. Three spe- 
cially ventilated dark rooms have been 
provided. Modern photographic equip- 
ment allows rapid production of news 
pictures. 

First Floor 


On the first floor, the business office is 
located in the west wing for the conveni- 
ence of the public. The advertising and 
circulation departments occupy the 
north wing. In addition, the mailing 
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View of section of pressroom in Poughkeepsie (N.Y.) Evening and Sunday New Yorker 
pressroom. Incandescent and fluorescent lighting provide ample seeing facilities. 
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View of section of the modern composing room of the Poughkeepsie (N.Y.) Evening and 
Sunday New Yorker. Floor is end-grain wood block. 


room and carrier department are located 
on the first floor. Papers are delivered 
from the pressroom in the basement by 
conveyor. A locker and washroom with 
showers and circular wash-fountain for 
10 men, is used by employees of the 
pressroom and the composing room. 


Second Floor 


The west wing of the second floor is 
occupied by the editorial offices, includ- 
ing the library and teletype machines. 
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Publisher Chappell’s offices are located 
at the front-central part of the north 
wing. 

The composing room and the molding 
and flat-cast section of the stereotype de- 
partment take up the bulk of the space in 
the north wing. 

The composing room floor is laid from 
end-grain wood block. A glazed tile 
wainscot, 6 ft. high, extends around the 
room. The ceiling is of sound-proof con- 
struction. Bulk of the composition is done 
on 15 Linotypes, while display work is 








done on Ludlow equipment. Other 
equipment pertinent to composing room 
production consists of an Elrod casting 
machine, Rouse bandsaw, Hammond 
Glider and C&G saw-trimmers, two 
Vandercook proof presses and a Sta-Hi 
power-lift from filing cabinet. The com- 
posing machines are in charge of C.S. 
Harrington. 

In the Stereotype department have 
been installed a Sta-Hi Master Former, 
Kemp Immersion Furnace, Wood Pony 
Autoplate, Plane-O-Plate, Flat Shaver 
and other equipment necessary to a mod- 
ern newspaper platemaking plant. 

The plate-casting equipment for the 
stereotype department is located in the 
basement with the pressroom. 

The press equipment consists of a four- 
unit Goss high-speed octuple press, hav- 
ing 64-page capacity, with a pair of 
folders. Two General Electric automatic 
control drives can be operated separately 
or can be synchronized. 

The press, which weighs approx. 75 T., 
is mounted on a cork foundation sepa- 
rately from the footings for the building 
so as to eliminate vibration and _ help 
reduce running noise. 

A ramp at the rear building elevation 
permits efficient facilities for newsprint 
roll delivery. Rolls are transported on 
dollies to the storage room which has a 
capacity of six carloads of newsprint. 
Tracks permit easy delivery of newsprint 
rolls to the press. Ink is supplied the 
press from an underground storage tank. 


Third Floor 


Executive offices, a directors’ room, 
reception room, auditorium and radio 
studio facilities take up the entire third 
floor space. 


Executive Personnel 


The business and production per- 
sonnel of the Poughkeepsie Papers is as 
follows: Edward A. Chappell is pub- 
lisher ; Richard E. Coon is Business Man- 
ager; Frank Jacobs is Mechanical Su- 
perintendent; Kenneth A. Leonard is 
Composing Room _ Superintendent; 
Pressroom Foreman is Charles L. Banker. 


Linotype Parts Buys Cushman 


I. Bendow, president and general man- 
ager of The Linotype Parts Company, 
Weatherly, Pa., announced recently that 
the entire business of the Cushman Elec- 
tric Company, Concord, N. H., has been 
acquired by his company from Mrs. Abe 
Cushman. The transaction occurred in 
April. Employees of the Cushman Com- 
pany have been retained, since at least 
for the present the business will be con- 
tinued in Concord, under the Cushman 
company name. 

The Cushman Electric Company was 
founded by Abe Cushman, who passed 
away in Concord in January. The firm 
specialized in the manufacture of elec- 
tric motors for line-composing machines 
since 1893. Both Mr. and Mrs. Cushman 
were well known throughout the trade, 
both traveling extensively and attending 
various mechanical executive confer- 
ences. 
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Fig. 1. — View showing 
assembled die for repair- 
ing line-composing machine 
keyboard cam stop strips, 
together with probable di- 
mensions of tip and punch. 
A and B represent the two 
die sections (lower plate B 
is hardened before final 
assembly). At C is indicated 
the separating strip which 
conforms with the thickness 
of the cam stop strip. At D 
are shown the fastening 


02/8-0.220in. rivets. 


0.125-0.135 in 





Cam Stop Strip Kepairs 


for line-composing machine keyboards done accurately to 


restore broken teeth with die punch described in this article 


— Reclaimed strips help ease critical metals situation 


By R. B. DENTON* 





*Machinist, Lansing State Journal, Lansing, Mich. 


board cam stop strip repair die 

punch described in this article is 
simplicity itself—both in construction 
and operation. In view of the present 
emergency, the use of such a die punch 
will help ease the critical metals situa- 
tion even though cam stop strips are 
light in weight. From time to time, sev- 
eral methods for repairing cam stop 
strips to restore broken teeth have been 
suggested, but the writer feels the meth- 
od outlined here is the most satisfactory. 

As will be seen by referring to Fig. 1, 
the die for punching new screw slots in 
cam stop strip repair sections is composed 
of an upper and a lower plate, A and B, 
with a separating strip C riveted between 
the plates to allow insertion of a key- 
board cam stop strip for punching a new 
elongated opening in the repair section 
for one of the fastening screws which 
hold the strip to the cam yoke frame. 

The lower section of the die can be 
made from a piece of discarded 12 in. 
mill file. Heat the file gradually to a 
cherry-red color, allow it to cool slowly 
so it will be annealed—(or in a soft state) 
—to permit drilling. Then have the sur- 
faces of the annealed file ground smooth. 
Cut and finish a section approximately 
114 in. wide by 3 in. long, which after 
surface grinding should be about 3% in. 
thick. 

The upper section A should be made 
to similar length and thickness, but only 
34 in. wide. It is not necesssry to use high 
carbon steel for the upper section, since 
it is intended to serve only as a guide for 
the punch, and need not be hardened. 

Use a prick-punch to locate two cen- 
ters D on the surface of the upper sec- 
tion—one about 4% in. from each end, 
and the same distance from the back 
edge. Place the upper and lower sections 


(Ms line-composing machine key- 
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together (disregarding the separating 
strip until referred to later) with the back 
edges even. Clamp securely for drilling 
1g in. rivet holes. Countersink slightly 
and after inserting short pins, upset both 
ends to rivet these two sections securely 
together. This is intended to hold both 
sections in line while drilling the punch 
opening. File all rivet projections down 
smooth with the block surfaces. 

Upon the surface of the upper (nar- 
row) section, about midway of its length 
and on a scribed line 3; in. from and 
parallel to its front edge, carefully lay 
out and prick-punch two centers exactly 
3z in. apart, as indicated in the first step 
of Fig. 3. Use a No. 31 (0.120 in.) drill in 
only one of these located centers (step 2) 
and run it entirely through both sec- 
tions, then follow up with a \ in. drill 
which will serve as a reamer for accuracy. 

Slightly countersink both sides and 
press a ¥ in. plug into the hole, upset- 
ting both ends to hold it securely, then 
file any projecting ends flush with its 
surfaces. By all means, be sure this first 
hole is securely plugged since even a 
slight looseness would tend to cause 
“‘wandering” of drill when used in the 


Fig. 2. — Cross-section dia- 
gram showing front and end 
views of the assembled die. 
The flared opening in the 
lower section is intended 
merely to provide clearance 
for punched remnant. How- 
ever, in this diagram the 
flare is purposely exag- 
gerated. 


second location, due to their partial 
overlapping as shown in step 3. 

Drill the remaining hole in the same 
manner as described in the second para- 
graph above, then drive out the remnant 
of the plug (step 4). While the two sec- 
tions still remain riveted together, use a 
suitable shape file to remove the pro- 
jecting points and finish the sides of the 
opening smooth and parallel. A small 
Swiss pattern half-round needle file is 
ideal for finishing this elongated open- 
ing, but care should be taken to hold it 
exactly perpendicular to the work during 
this preliminary finishing. Although a 
very satisfactory job of drilling may be 
done by hand while die sections are held 
within the jaws of a vise, the use of a drill 
press will insure that the sidewalls of the 


_ Opening are exactly perpendicular to the 


surface of the finished die. 


At this point remove one rivet only 
(D in Fig. 1) and twist the sections to 
separate sufficiently that final finishing 
may be done within the opening of the 
lower section. Use the same small file to 
slightly increase the dimensions (possibly 
0.002 in. or 0.003 in.) entirely around 
this opening to prevent the sharp edge of 
the punch from making contact when in 
use. Also flare or taper the opening (as 
shown exaggerated in Fig. 2) to provide 
clearance for waste when driven from 
the cam stop strip. 


Checking the slight enlargement of the 
opening in the lower die section may be 
easily done by twisting the sections back 
in line and looking through from below. 
Continue filing and checking in this man- 
ner until the desired increase is in evi- 
dence. 


Drive out the remaining rivet D and 
lightly hone the upper surface of the 
lower section to provide a sharp cutting 
edge by removing any trace of burr 
caused while slightly enlarging the open- 
ing. Then heat only this one lower sec- 
tion B slowly to a rich cherry red and 
immediately quench in water to harden. 

Prepare a separating strip 4 in. by 
3 in. by 0.070 in. thick and clamp it be- 
tween the two sections between the jaws 
of a vise for testing the insertion of a cam 
stop strip section. If the stop strip may 
be slid in place and withdrawn readily 
the die may be completed. Otherwise, it 
will be necessary to add sufficient shim 
material to allow insertion and with- 
drawal of stop strip. 

Although this die is being designed for 
the later style thick strips, by carefully 
holding the earlier style thin strip in 
proper position while inserting the punch 
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to contact its surface, the die will serve 
equally well for both. 

Let us now position the separating 
strip in relation to the die opening for 
accurate location as while punching a 
stop strip. Lay the separating strip flat 
against the lower surface of the upper 
die section with back edges even, then 
hold the smooth edge of a cam stop strip 
against the edge of the separating strip, 
using a punched opening of the strip as a 
guide for accurate alignment with the 
prepared opening of the upper section. 
Carefully clamp the separator and upper 
section in a vise while being held in this 
position, and drill only one hole through 
the separator, using the end hole of the 
upper section as a guide. 

Remove from the vise and insert a 
short length of 1 in. rod to locate this 
one end, then again check with the cam 
stop strip for accuracy of hole alignment 
while the strip banks firmly against the 
edge of the separating strip. Again clamp 
in the vise and drill the one remaining 
hole, then assemble the parts and rivet 
the die sections securely together with 
the separating strip permanently located 
between them. 

Use a short 4 in. pin punch and care- 
fully grind back about 4% or % in. from 
its tip to an elliptical shape (as shown in 
Fig. 1) to conform with and closely fit 
within the opening of the upper section, 
yet permit it to slide freely for a distance 
equal to the over-all thickness of com- 
pleted die. This is to insure operation 
without binding. Grind the tip of the 
punch perfectly flat to provide a sharp 
cutting edge. 

The die is now ready for use and may 
be tested by inserting a section of cam 
stop strip after laying the die upon a 
block of stereotype base or other solid 
surface. Insert the punch and strike it 
one or two fairly sharp blows with a ham- 
mer. This should be sufficient to shear a 
perfect elongated opening cleanly, the 
remnant dropping down below. 

When designed as described above, 
the teeth of the stop strip will extend from 
beneath the edge of the upper die sec- 
tion to serve as a guide for relative loca- 
tion while punching a new opening. Be 
sure the strip is pressed back fully against 
the edge of the separating strip. 


Preparation of Repair Sections 


Breakage of keyboard cam stop strip 
sections usually occurs to one of those 
teeth corresponding with the first eight 
lower case characters or the spaceband, 
due to their frequency of use. For this 
reason, a uniform method of cutting 
broken strips and preparing repair sec- 
tions may be adopted as suggested in 
Fig. 4. 

For the left-hand half of the front cam 
stop strip, plan to use a repair section of 
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five teeth, and for either half of the back 
strip use a repair section of only four 
teeth. Due to the location of the elonga- 
ted screw opening of this front repair sec- 
tion (if only the lower case “‘t” tooth is 
again broken) this repair section of five 
teeth may be again cut off and re-used 
with either half of the back strip, since 
their repair will comprise a section of 
only four teeth, with a new screw open- 
ing to be punched as necessary. 

Since breakage rarely occurs to the 
right-hand half of the front stop strip, 
we feel that any method of cutting and 
punching should be governed according- 
ly as the condition arises. Likewise, we 
might suggest that any strip section 
where tooth breakage occurs outside the 
area mentioned above (which happens 
very rarely) should be cut up into five- or 
four-tooth repair sections. 

After cutting a desired length of re- 
pair section, likewise trim the outer end 
exactly flush with edge of tooth, snip the 
corner slightly and finish by rounding 
off with a file to provide the desired 
radius. Spare sections may be cut, 
punched, and prepared in advance for 
use when a repair becomes necessary. 

Either tin snips or a hacksaw may be 
used for cutting the strip midway be- 
tween two of its teeth, although the writer 
prefers using the former and making all 
cuts in such manner that a gap of from 
3z to \% in. will remain for alignment 
while soldering. If a hacksaw is used it 
will provide its own suitable gap. 

We will not go into any detail con- 
cerning the punching of the screw open- 
ings when repairing a cam stop strip 
with wider spaced tooth arrangement as 
used on strictly display models, but in- 
stead leave the cutting and locating of 
the screw openings to the reader as 
might be deemed most advisable. 





Fig. 3. — Dimensions for 
laying out die opening, and 
the five steps to be taken in 
cutting the opening. In the 
third step, the left-hand 
shaded hole should be 
plugged while drilling the 
companion hole. 


Method of Alignment for Soldering 


When a desired number of broken cam 
stop strips have been cut down as previ- 
ously described, and the repair sections 
have been prepared, use a narrow strip 
of emery cloth wrapped over the end of 
a small flat file or wood reglet to polish 
the flat (“‘outer’’) surface for about in. 
adjoining the intended gap. Also be sure 
the ends are clean so solder will readily 
adhere and bridge across this gap. The 
word ‘‘outer” is emphasized above to 
caution against preparing and soldering 
the wrong side of a strip, since a slight 
build-up of solder is intended to remain 
to reinforce the strip when the repair is 
completed. 


Lay a piece of tag board or heavy 
paper upon a suitable size wooden cut 
base or the flat top of the work bench 
and arrange for the alignment of the re- 
pair job as shown in Fig. 5, using a new 
section of stop strip as a gauge, after 
having driven two small brads into the 
block or bench surface about 3 in. apart 
for the purpose of “‘backing up” pressure. 
The card or paper is intended to supply 
a clean surface and help insure a perfect 
soldering job. 


After applying a slight film of solder- 
ing paste to the end and polished surface 
of both strips, arrange them as shown, 
supplying necessary pressure against the 
brads and also carefully shifting both 
repair sections in the same direction so 
that their teeth will contact the teeth of 
the new strip which is serving as a gauge. 
While holding in this position and with 
strips lying perfectly flat upon the paper 
surface, flow just enough solder within 
the gap and out upon the surface to pro- 
vide a slight raised bridging for addi- 
tional reinforcement. 





Fig. 4. — Offering a suggestion for preparing repair sections which should fully take care 
of usual breakage. Under this plan, the front five-tooth section might again be reclaimed 
and prepared for use in connection with either half of the back cam stop strip. The slight 
notched area shown near the end tooth of right-hand half (back) must be filed by hand to 
provide spaceband cam clearance, since its periphery is greater than the letter cam wheels. 
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Fig. 5. — Repair sections held in contact with two wire brads acting as a back-stop, and 
likewise contacting the teeth of a second stop strip, which is intended to serve as a gauge 
for exact alignment and proper spacing while the sections are being soldered together. 
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After the soldered section has solidi- 
fied and cooled, use a flat file to remove 
any surplus solder from the back surface. 
Likewise, be sure that no solder remains 
upon the edge between the teeth to inter- 
fere with cam revolution. Avoid over- 
loading the iron with solder, and a per- 
fect job will result each time. When the 
right-hand half of a back strip is being 
repaired, use the edge of a 10 in. mill 
file to cut additional clearance for the 
large spaceband cam, as indicated by the 
shaded area in Fig. 4. 








Inspect the finished strip by glancing 
along its length to be sure the tips of all 
teeth are in exact alignment. In the 
event the strip was not held firmly 
enough against the wire brads, again lay 
it in the same position and re-solder by 
touching the repair joint with the hot 
soldering iron, supplying the pressure as 
before and noting that the tooth contact 
remains uniform. 

In the case of earlier style thin stop 
strips which were not stamped at the fac- 
tory for location, all repaired sections 


Copper Nickel, and Electrotype Metal 


Conservation by the Lundbye Process 





By AXEL LUNDBYE* 


*Chief Engineer, The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company, in May American Pressman. 


per, nickel and electrotype metal in- 
volves cléaning the plates with a 
suitable solvent of the hydrocarbon fam- 
ily, such as light kerosene, and then 
brushing with a stiff metal wire brush to 
remove all ink from the type and recesses 
in the plate. 
After the plates have been cleaned with 
a solvent, they are washed in hot, soapy 
water. After this operation, the whole 
plates are attached to a hanger and im- 
mersed in the electrolytic stripping solu- 
tion. This solution consists of 5% muri- 
atic acid, HC,, and 3 oz. boric acid per 
gallon. The object of this boric acid is to 
act as a buffer medium, to control the pH 
of the solution. If this boric acid, or other 
suitable buffer medium is not used, the 
tank would run wild during the elec- 


T= first step in the recovery of cop- 


WASH TANK 
STOCK PILE 450 CALS 
PLATES 1 MAN TO 
OPERATE 


STORAGE FOR RECLAIM WATER MURIATIC 
COPPER READY FOR CRUCIBLE 


trolytic stripping of the nickel and it 
would be impossible to obtain a satis- 
factory result. After the plates have been 
stripped of nickel which, under the con- 
ditions set forth on the accompanying 
flow chart, takes from 3 to 4 min. per 
plate (the capacity of the tank is 28 
plates), they are then washed under run- 
ning water to remove all traces of the 
solution. 

As the plates have been supported by 
means of a hanger, one small corner of 
each plate has not been stripped of 
nickel. After the plates have been washed 
this corner is sheared off on the shears 
indicated at the nickel tank and the 
whiting table on the flow sheet. These 
shearings are then placed in a tank and 
the nickel removed as above. 

To the balance of the plates, on the 
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may be marked with a scriber such as: 
Front LH, Back RH, etc. 

The die punch as described above will 
serve equally well with both the thin and 
later style thick strips, and has been used 
by the writer in repairing many cam 
stop strip sections. An appealing feature 
of this manner of repairing broken strips 
is that extra strips are joined accurately 
for instant application to the cam yoke 
frame without the necessity for juggling 
pieced sections. 


copper face is applied a coating of whit- 
ing, which is calcium oxide, or an equiva- 
lent. After the whiting has been applied, 

‘the plates are then placed in a melting 
pot where the temperature is accurately 
controlled by means of a thermometer 
submerged in the molten metal. The 
temperature is held as close to the lower 
range of the melting point of the metal as 
possible, as we do not want to add more 
heat than is absolutely necessary to make 
the metal flow easily; i.e., we want to 
keep the oxidation of the antimony and 
tin to the very minimum. 


Before pouring the electrotype metal 
into pigs, the pot is very thoroughly 
cleansed by means of a starch compound, 
some of which is converted into carbon. 
This carbon will tend to reduce any 
oxide present. Carbon could also be in- 
troduced in pure form if necessary. At 
the same time, the metal is agitated, and 
the sides of the melting pot scraped so 
that al] impurities will go to the top of 
the metal. These impurities are skimmed 
off. However, the metal is poured from 
the bottom of the pot so that we are sure 
of getting absolutely pure metal, free of 
any impurities. 

An analysis of the metal is run fre- 
quently so that we are sure of not chang- 
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SERIES OF CAS BURNERS 
FOR OXIDATION OF LEAD 
TIN ANO ANTIMONY 


This flow chart shows clearly the steps taken in the Lundbye Process at the Crowell-Collier Publishing Plant for recovering nickel and 
copper from electrotypes. Nickel is recovered in de-nickeling tank in powdered form, and the copper shells (free from nickel and backing 
metal) are then ready for the crucible for remelting into cast anode form. 
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ing the physical and chemical setup of 
the metal. The copper shell, of course, 
will go to the top of the molten metal. 
These copper shells are removed from 
the melting pot and are pure copper with 
the exception of a very thin film of lead, 
tin and antimony which adheres to the 
back of the copper shells. The whiting 
which we applied to the face of the cop- 
per prevents the lead, tin and antimony 
from adhering to this surface. The copper 
shells with the thin layer of backing 
metal are then placed on a conveyor 
which passes over a gas flame adjusted to 
heat the copper to a red heat. This flame 
should come in direct contact with the 
bare copper, and the sides with the back- 
ing metal attached to them should be ex- 
posed to the air. After a period of from 
15 sec. to 2 min., depending on the tem- 





Securing Machine Replacement 
Parts Quickly in an 
Emergency 


In recent speeches _ before 
Graphic Arts groups, Leon A. 
Link of the Printing and Publish- 
ing Division, WPB, has pointed 
out that if a broken machine part 
causes an emergency in your plant 
and quick action is necessary in 
order to get the particular ma- 
chine in operation again, contact 
your nearest WPB field office or 
telephone or telegraph the Print- 
ing and Publishing Division of 
WPB, 2nd Wing, 2nd _ Floor, 
Temporary Bldg. “‘S’’, Washing- 
ton, D. C. At this time, give the 
name and the number of the part 
required, the cost, name of manu- 
facturer or supplier, and the rating 
necessary to secure it. If this prac- 
tice is followed, much valuable 
time may be saved in getting de- 
livery of the needed emergency 
part. 


To illustrate, recently a routing 
machine motor in a newspaper 
plant became inoperable. Quick 
replacement of the motor was nec- 
essary. The mechanical superin- 
tendent of the plant got in touch 
with the Printing and Publishing 
Division via telephone and_ the 
replacement motor was on its way 
to the newspaper plant within two 
hours. In another case, the side 
frame on a stereo mat molding 
machine broke while in operation. 
By following the above outlined 
procedure, the manufacturer 
shipped the new side frame as 
soon as he was notified of the 
emergency. 

This service has been set up by 
WPB to assist printers and pub- 
lishers in just such emergencies. 
However, WPB authorization to 
provide the emergency part does 
not in all cases guarantee that 
the part can be shipped immedi- 
ately. Shipment is contingent upon 
the manufacturer having the part 
in stock. 














perature which the burner can supply, 
the lead, tin and antimony are com- 
pletely oxidized. 

It must be remembered that these 
shells are still on the conveyor. They now 
pass under a water spray which chills the 
whole shell, making the oxidized lead, 
tin and antimony very brittle, and it 
helps to remove the oxidation, as will be 
explained in the next step. 

After the shells have passed under the 
water spray, they proceed through a pair 
of crimping rollers which make undula- 
tions with a 4-in. pitch. This pitch, of 
course, can be varied to suit conditions. 
Immediately after passing the first set of 
rollers, they proceed to a second set, 
which undulate in the opposite direction, 
but at the same pitch, or any other pitch 
preferred. Now it can be seen that we 
have broken up the surface of the copper 
shells and this crimping effect has re- 
moved some oxidized metals. Still on the 
conveyor, the shells proceed to a rotating 
steel wire brush which again aids us in 
removing some of the remaining oxida- 
tion. 

After the brushing, the shells are 
dropped from the conveyor into a copper 
basket which is submerged in a wooden 
tank. The tank and basket have a solu- 
tion of muriatic acid which gives us a 
final cleaning and totally removes the 
balance of oxidized metal which is still 
left on the shells. When the basket is 
filled with copper shells, it is removed 
from the acid bath and the shells are 
thoroughly washed under running water. 
Now we have pure copper ready for the 
crucible for remelting into cast anodes. 

Refer to the accompanying flow chart. 
First, we have the stock pile, then the 
wash tank which only one man is re- 
quired to operate, the nickel plating tank 
which requires two men, then the shears 
and the whiting table requiring one man, 
then the melting pot and the loading of 
the furnace require only one operator, 
and the balance of the conveyor is oper- 
ated by one man. 

The nickel will not be removed from 
the tank immediately, since a tank of the 
size given on the flow sheet of 450 gal. 
capacity can contain approx. 1000 Ibs. 
of nickel. This nickel can be removed 
when the concentration of the solution is 
arrived at. 

However, we reclaim our nickel in 
powdered form, and one more step is 
necessary to obtain a nickel anode. It is 
necessary to compress this powdered 
nickel into anodes. Due to the great 
solubility of nickel chloride, large con- 
centrations of nickel may be built up in 
the stripping tank. However, our con- 
centration as yet has not exceeded 7 oz. / 
gal. of nickel chloride, and from this 
strength solution we are plating out the 
nickel. Before this is done, the stripping 
solution must be treated with hydrogen 
sulfide gas, or an equivalent re-agent, 
which precipitates all copper, lead, tin 
and antimony, but leaves the nickel in 
solution as the chloride. Small amounts 
of lead, tin and antimony enter the solu- 
tion during the stripping of the nickel 
from the shell and must be removed be- 
fore the nickel is plated out. The strip- 
ping solution should be treated with 
hydrogen sulfide at least once every week 
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and filtered, thus removing as sulfides all 
undesirable metallic ions. The hydrogen 
sulfide is brought into contact with the 
solution by sending it through the air 
agitating line. A connection is made with 
this air line to the gas generator or cyl- 
inder, thus bubbling the gas through the 
solution until complete precipitation of 
all the above mentioned metallic ions has 
taken place. 

This may be determined by removing 
a sample from the tank and filtering to 
obtain a clear green solution. If hydrogen 
sulfide is then passed through this clear, 
filtered sample and no further precipita- 
tion takes place, then all undesirable 
metallic ions have been precipitated. It 
must be made certain that the stripping 
solution is acid before the hydrogen sul- 
fide is applied. Otherwise some nickel 
will be precipitated as sulfide also. 


After complete precipitation has taken 
place, the solution consists of nickel 
chloride and hydrochloric acid. From 
this solution, the nickel can be plated 
upon a cathode and recovered as ex- 
plained in another part of our procedure. 

The most important step of this proc- 
ess is in applying the proper heat uni- 
formly to the copper shell in order to 
oxidize the film of backing metal thor- 
oughly. If this film is not thoroughly oxi- 
dized, it will not separate from the cop- 
per during the crimping process of the 
rollers. 


The complete success of this conveyor 
system therefore depends upon the 
proper application of heat to the copper, 
thus raising it to a bright red heat for the 
proper time to oxidize completely all 
tin, lead and antimony which comprise 
the backing metal. With the proper heat- 
ing, oxidation should be complete in 15 
sec. to 2 min. 


Absenteeism 


Most printing executives are not 
plagued by the problem of absenteeism 
because of the safeguards set up by union 
rules and regulations and because most 
workers in the printing crafts are not 
disposed that way anyhow. We believe, 
however, since printing executives are 
interested in the human element in all 
its phases, that perhaps they will find the 
pamphlet Controlling Absenteeism, recently 
published by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor interesting. The pamphlet 
is a record of war plant experience as to 
the causes and remedies for absenteeism 
in war plants. Copies of the pamphlet, 
Special Bulletin No. 12, may be obtained 
at 10c each from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 

Another publication of interest to 
plant executives is the Guide for Labor- 
Management Production Committees, pub- 
lished by the War Production Board. 
Causes of and remedies for absenteeism 
are discussed. Like the pamphlet de- 
scribed above, it is prepared principally 
for war plants, but copies can be ob- 
tained upon request. 
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WA T ) i ” b 4 \ ) 1\ k for newspaper printing 


— Discussion about properties of the ink in practical pro- 


duction use — First and second impression printing results 


—Static eliminated 





By STAFF WRITER 


the past year, press editions were 

printed regularly with a new water 
base ink at the Charleston (W.Va.) 
Gazette. One press unit was specially 
equipped for this type of ink. Printing 
and operating results thus far are re- 
ported to be quite satisfactory and the 
process shows much promise. The war 
has somewhat curtailed the experimental 
work, and it has been decided to con- 
tinue only small experimental runs for 
the duration, instead of experimenting 
on regular editions. 

Auburn Taylor, pressroom superin- 
tendent of the Charleston Gazette and 
originator of this water base ink develop- 
ment, appears to have succeeded in do- 
ing what he started out to do. The first 
impression when printing with this new 
water base ink is equally as good as the 
second impression, and the second im- 
pression appears to have certain quali- 
ties not found in regular newspaper ink. 
Strike-through is completely eliminated 
and it is possible to obtain excellent 
printing of halftone cuts. It has been 
found that this ink prints a close repro- 
duction on the paper of the plate. Half- 
tone dots under a microscope indicate 
this clarity of reproduction. The type is 
printed clearly. 

The principle of the new water base 
ink is simple as far as the purpose is con- 
cerned, and can be demonstrated read- 
ily. Place a drop of oil and a drop of 
water on newspaper stock and note the 
rate of penetration of each. The water is 
soaked immediately into the paper fibers 
and naturally is colorless and soon evapo- 
rates from the paper stock without leav- 
ing any noticeable mark. The oil takes 
much longer to penetrate the paper stock 
and when it does it makes the paper more 
transparent and leaves a trace of color, 
which is one of the main causes of strike- 
through. 

It was over two years ago that Taylor 
started his development in the use of a 
new water-base ink. Problems connected 
with first impression printing had both- 
ered him, as it has most newspaper exec- 
utives for many years. Taylor believed 
that the main trouble in connection with 
both first i impression printing and strike- 
through was in the use of conventional 
newspaper inks. He reasoned that the oil 
Was not penetrating the paper fast 
enough and believed that a water base 
ink free from oil would offer a possible 
solution due to the rapid penetrating 
characteristics of water ink when used 
with new spaper stock. The idea of using 
Water in connection with printing ink is 


pri a period of eight months during 
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not new. It has been applied to certain 
intaglio inks and water-base inks colored 
with aniline dyes as used in rubber plate 
printing. A number of intaglio inks which 
may be technically described as water 
inks consist of an emulsion in water of 
a solution of asphalt or resin in a petrole- 
um hydrocarbon. However, none of 
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these types of water base ink is satisfac- 
tory for the quality required in news- 
paper work. Taylor secured the assist- 
ance of research chemists who have de- 
veloped a special water-base ink suit- 
able for newspaper printing that has 
been in use for nearly a year. 


Use Is Difficult With Regular 
Press Arrangement 


Several characteristics of the new 
water-base ink that seem to give the best 
results make its use difficult with the 
regular type of newspaper press printing 
arrangement. This was early established 
by Taylor in experiments with a single- 
width portable fountain. His results indi- 
cated the changes which would be nec- 
essary on a full-width inking arrange- 


‘ment, and these were accordingly made 


later on one of the Goss Press units at 
the Charleston Gazette. The fast drying 
characteristic of water ink, together with 


Fig. 1.—Microphotograph (X76) showing first impression printing of regular oil-base ink 


on newsprint. 
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Fig. 2.—Microphotograph (approx. X76) showing first impression printing when using 
water-base ink and modified press equipment developed by Auburn Taylor of Charleston 
(W.Va.) Gazette in consultation with research chemists and press engineers. 
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Fig. 3.—View of newspaper press unit with modified water-base ink fountain installation. 


the fact that water will rust iron and steel, 
made necessary anti-rust surfaces in the 
inking arrangement. Additional equip- 
ment also had to be installed on the press 
unit to meet the requirements of stop- 
ping and starting due to the drying of 
the ink in the inking arrangement. 


Water-Base Ink Characteristics 


The new type of water-base ink has 
certain characteristics which are well 
worth mentioning. It contains a little 
more than twice as much carbon black 
by weight as regular newspaper oil ink. 
As a result, the ink deposit is exception- 
ally black. A feature of the ink is that the 
carbon black is completely dispersed and 
shows no sign of settling. The ink is prac- 
tically liquid at all times; any tendency 
for jell formation is quickly dissipated as 
soon as the ink is in motion or put 
through the pumps. 

As a result of the dark deposit with 
the absence of any dirty background, 
especially true of regular first impression 
printing, the type is easy to read. Al- 
though the ink films as applied to the 
paper are relatively thinner, there is a 
tendency for more of the ink to leave the 
plate than is experienced with the regu- 
lar news ink. This is probably due to the 
high surface tension of the regular oil 
ink. Due to the slower rate of penetration 
of the oil ink it is obvious that this causes 
most of the trouble when it offsets on the 
second impression cylinder. It has been 
found that the film of water ink seems to 
print better on smoother paper stocks. 
Furthermore, any plate or paper defects 
are more readily discernible with the use 
of the new ink for there is a greater con- 
trast between the printing deposit and 
the white paper background. This is 
especially noticeable in printing solids 
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or when the color is set light. Of course, 
this is also noticeable in the use of oil ink 
to some degree but, as mentioned before, 
it is more noticeable in water ink due to 
the greater contrast between the printing 
and the paper. 


Reduced Yardage in Inking 
Mechanism 


In order to reduce “‘yardage”’ in the 
inking mechanism a minimum number 
of vibrator rollers could be used. The 
continuous feed type of fountain was 
selected for attenuating the ink film with- 
out a great distance between the foun- 
tain roller and form roller, and to reduce 
to a minimum the loss of water due to 
evaporation. By reducing the “‘yardage”’ 
the inking arrangement has been simpli- 
fied, which means that there are actually 
fewer operating parts in the inking mech- 
anism. The ink is transferred from the 
fountain roller continuously, using the 
Taylor type of spiral feed roller, and is 
transferred directly by a rubber roller to 
a large chromium-plated ink drum. 
There are three vibrator rollers and the 
two conventional form rollers that apply 
the ink film to the plates. On this par- 
ticular press, the experimental installa- 
tion entirely eliminated the lower ink 
drum, drive gearing, ductor roller and 
the mechanism employed to vibrate the 
ductor roller. A new fountain was in- 
stalled with a constant circulating system 
maintaining the ink at a definite level. 
Valve controls were installed which 
makes possible draining the fountain at 
the end of the run and filling it with tap 
water, which automatically cleans the 
fountain, including the ink regulating 
and transferring devices. The circulating 
system pumps the ink from a large stor- 
age tank in the reel room to the fountains. 


The pump in this circulating system 
served a dual purpose, for it not only 
provided ink circulation, but it is used to 
break up any jell formation in the ink be- 
fore the press is started. The pump also 
can be used to fill the storage tank. 


Facilitating Distribution Equipment 


A special water spray was installed to 
operate in conjunction with the dis- 
tributing system to moisten the ink appa- 
ratus after idle periods or shut down, but 
the extensive use of this system has caused 
some waste while the press is coming up 
to speed. This is used to prevent damage 
or excessive wear of the vibrator or form 
rollers when the inking mechanism is 
dry. The water was applied in a fog-like 
condition and has automatic controls 
connected with the press drive. 

Special water - applying fountains, 
which are also automatic in function, 
were installed to prevent the accumula- 
tion of inks on the ink drum, due to a 
tendency to dry or build up at the end of 
the rubber rollers. This has worked quite 
satisfactorily and is unique in its sim- 
plicity. Means are also provided on the 
inking arrangement for running frac- 
tional width rolls with moistening de- 
vices on the inking system to prevent 
damage to roller stocks when running 
any part of the full-width inking ar- 
rangement. 

It has been found that the rubber roller 
settings, both form and vibrator, are 
somewhat different than required for oil 
ink, and special attention has been paid 
to the rubber covering of form rollers, 
which require a surface with a fine grain 
and a minimum of porosity. Several 
types of form roller coverings have been 
tried out with success, and this will be 
no problem for the rubber-covered roller 
suppliers. Form rollers should be mount- 
ed in ball bearings. 

The special inking device as installed 
maintains color throughout the ranges of 
press speed when once set, and the color 
seems to be no more difficult to set than 
the regular oil inks, even though the ink 
film is thinner. This is probably due to 
the features of the Teylor-type fountain 
which supplies a continuous film of ink 
to the ink distributing mechanism. 


Static Eliminated 


There are by-products which have re- 
sulted from this development. One is the 
elimination of ink mist as well as the 
elimination of static in the web. Taylor 
has found that he has had less web breaks 
on this press unit, especially when run- 
ning balloon leads. The water completely 
disperses any static. As an example of 
tests that have been made, one of his 
regular oil ink units was tested with a 
static indicator and the light could be ob- 
served with the indicator as far as 18 in. 
away from the web after it left the second 
impression. The static indicator could be 
placed against the web leaving the second 
impression of the water-base ink unit 
without any indication whatsoever. 

It has been found that highlight areas 
in the plate stand up much better when 
using the new type of water-base ink. 
Undoubtedly this is due to the water ink 
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softening the paper while passing through of newspapers, in the ink and in the press are entirely dissimilar and the only thing 
ly the impression. Taylor is of the opinion apparatus to gain the advantages. they have in common is that they both 
to that these light — _ work pe to 30 — — yee are liquid. The 
‘ ten times as long with the water ink than P slowing down of the penetration would 
“i it will with oil ink. Experimental Work Ga Standard result in offset and the slowing down of 
Press Units the drying of the ink would also cause 
trouble with the first impression printing. 
A Bow Brobione Vet Tu: Re Sabved Experiments have been conducted The development will i i “a 
t One problem to be solved is the feature with reasonable success by other metro- all those who look forward to a more 
0 of the ink reproducing any bad qualities politan newspapers to see if a water-base readable newspaper with better repro- 
5- in the plate. The grain of paper is some- ink of slightly different composition could duction of advertising, including the su- 
1- times discernible in solid areas. This re- be used on a conventional newspaper periority of halftone cuts, both impres- 
it production of detail, however, is advan- inking mechanism. The particular water- sions looking alike and with fewer web 
d tageous when printing halftone cuts, and base ink used in these experiments breaks. 
p there appears to be a better gradation of seemed to lose some of the desirable The water-base ink development is 
re tone, both in the highlight areas and in characteristics regarding penetration and not quite ready for commercial accept- 
1 the shadow tones. Another fault to be brilliance. Tests will continue on stand- ance, but is reasonably close as attested 
is overcome is the poor reproduction from ard units to see if the results can be im- by those who have seen the results so far. 
e a cut that has been flat-cast several times, proved, for the work done so far shows Work is being conducted on both the 
1s for the water-base ink does not flatter the much promise. However, it is not ex- press equipment and ink formulation to 
cut while the oil ink does, according to pected that the best results will be ob-  ~ fulfill all the needs of commercial prac- 
: observations. tained on the regular types of newspaper tice. 
- Apparently better plates will be needed inking. arrangements without some We can report definite advantages of 
vs in order to obtain the best results when changes in the mechanical apparatus. water-base ink as demonstrated by the 
a using this new ink, due to the faithful It appears that if changes have to be results obtained up to this time. Experi- 
of printing reproduction from the plate. made in the ink to print with a regular ments will continue at the Charleston 
e Patents have been applied for the spe- newspaper printing unit, it will not be Gazette until all problems are solved to 
‘ cial water-base ink and features on the possible to obtain the full advantages of the satisfaction of Auburn Taylor, who 
e press equipment. Such a development the ink combining the best features of incidentally is hard to please in the qual- 
“ embraces a broad change in the printing both water and oil-base inks. The inks ity of newspaper printing. 
it 7 
J R d « No one will argue that conditions in all 
Three-month Production ecorads in plants are alike—there are many uncon- 
r h , pan ge This would eae 
e = account for the difference in waste per lb. 
7 Five Newspaper P oto engraving P ants even though the five plants in thet salle 
1 below are members of the same group of 
, ONSERVATION consciousness _has about the average waste per pound in his newspapers. 
n ( entered all phases of printing plant plant. From the table below it will be In this table are shown the number of 
1 production since WPB began issuing gleaned that waste per lb. may vary from square inches of engravings used, the 
n its limitation orders and plant executives 12.5% to 38.6%. It has been an axiom in square inches per pound, and the amount 
e have been struggling with decreased the newspaper publishing industry that of waste zinc with percentage of waste 
r quantities of supplies. Plant executives the smaller the paper the greater the cost per pound. In the case of the five plants 
. know that all other executives must be per page. This seems to hold true in the indicated here, 0.064 in. zinc with 60 sq. 
up against the same conservation prob- case of engraving zinc as indicated by the in. per Ib., still is being used. 
d lems, but comparable production records waste from five plants in as many news- Li 
f are not available as a general rule. paper ee eur records for 
r In the case of photo-engraving zinc, which over a three-month period are oA, : . 
n the individual fae r has his own ideas shown below. gam Wins 
3 : ay ane ee 
: ZINC CONSUMPTION RECORDS COVERING FIVE NEWSPAPERS PINGo/ VAUY CFWaP 
‘ ENGRAVING PLANTS OVER THREE-MONTH PERIOD The Linotype Company, which last 
ee A ———— fall was awarded the Army-Navy “E” 
| | flag for “‘excellence in the production of 
| Lbs. of | Sq.in. of | Sq. in. Lbs. of | Av. Waste war equipment,” has again won that 
PLANT | Month | Zinc Used Engraving) perlb. | Zinc Wasted per lb. high award. A white star will be added to 
: — the “‘E” flag now flying over the com- 
x First 450 18,396 41 100 22% pany’s Brooklyn plant. 
< . | Second | 320 | 18,219 57 76 24% In notifying the men and women of 
: Third | 300 =| 17,042 57 85 28% the Linotype Company of the star award, 
; —— —| - . Under-Secretary Robert P. Patterson of 
‘ First 1185 48,912 41.2 370 31.2% the War Department wrote a letter in 
ae oneecds Second 1003. | 43,697 43.6 274% 27.4% which he complimented the company 
; Third | 915 39,707 | 43.4 253 27.5% upon its achievements. 
: ———_—_|- . The following message from Gen. 
: First 333 14,468 43.3 98 29% Dwight D. Eisenhower, commander in 
re Second 324 12,770 39.4 111 34% chief of the Allied Forces in Africa, 
Third 279 10,270 36.8 108 38.6% reached Linotype headquarters by way 
| —_————_|— — ae sneer of the War Department: 
First 390 16,306 41.8 118 30.2% “Our fighting men, standing shoulder 
D........| Second 360 19,050 52.9 46 12.5% to shoulder with our gallant Allies, the 
Third 279 14,953 53.6 83 29.5% British and the French, have driven the 
| |_| qr im spre enemy out of North Africa. In this vic- 
First wife: - Steeeees sees tory the munitions made by American 
Er Second 189 9,924 41 23.5 12 5% industry, labor and management, played 
Third 257 11,997 46.7 57 22% a very important role. There is glory for 


us all in this achievement.”’ 
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Grampa had a farm. He bought and sold cattle with Granny's help. In Grampa’s day, no books. were kept. Grampa carried his money 
in a bag tied to his belt. If the cattle he bought were not readily saleable for more than he paid for them, he turned them out to graze. 
Grampa said the delay cost him nothing. Didn't he own the land? The cows distributed the fertilizer and the Lord provided the rain to 
grow the grass. Team work in those days was fashionable—and still is (don’t forget that). Grampa looked at the feet and down the critter's 
throat. Granny took a gander over the rump. It was elemental inspection, but thorough, as it covered interior, exterior, anterior and pos- 
terior. Nothing then known to science was left to chance. Now, Grampa’s world is gone. Today's executives must keep a record of facts 
so others can examine them. Some still try to operate like Grampa and then wonder why things don’t go right. 


FACTS ABOUT PLANT OPERATION 


can be expressed best by means of charts—Joe Bloe, fore- 


man’ of the Daub Publishing Co., accepts the Boss’s 


challenge and fortifies his position 


By WILLIAM WYATT WARFEL 


I 


OE Bloe trudged wearily homeward 
J after a wearing day at the office. It 
had been a hard day for him. The 
boss was on a rampage. The janitors had 
kicked up a fuss. Everybody seemed mad 
at everybody else. This turmoil was un- 
usual. As a rule, things ran smoothly at 
the Daub Publishing Company, located 
1Foreman: Anyone who exercises some of the 
functions of management. Definition of foreman 
can be made to mean any man with responsi- 
bility—with or without authority. 
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in the valley town of Tincup, Colorado?. 
Joe had a headache and could hardly 
wait til he got home. The peaceful quiet 
of his suburban cottage beckoned to him. 
He hurried a bit. He wanted a cool 
bottle of Mom’s home-made Root Beer. 
He could tell Mom about his troubles. 
She would understand. 

As Joe rounded the corner he broke 
into a trot on seeing Junior and one of 
the neighbor kids raising hob with the 


*Tincup, Colo., might as well be any other 
town in these United States where a Daub Pub- 
lishing Co. or a Joe Bloe exists. 


calf Joe had just purchased. Joe’s future 
unrationed roast beef was bawling. He 
stopped to laugh at the spectacle. Junior 
was pulling with all his might. The 
neighbor boy was pushing. The more 
they pulled and pushed, the more firmly 
the calf braced himself. Definitely, it was 
a stalemate. It reminded Joe of one of 
The Old Man’s parting shots that after- 
noon as he left the office. 

The Old Man has snorted, ‘‘Joe, you 
are just like a mule. You can’t be pulled 
or pushed. I had time to coax you when 
we had six employees. Now we have 
several times six employees.” 

That was rougher than the Old Man 
had ever handed it to Joe. He didn’t 
quite know what to make of it. The Old 
Man looked sore and serious. No smiles. 
So Joe came back at him, all business. 

“Boss,” said Joe, “I give you all I got. 
I work like hell. Lots of times I lay awake 
at night trying to figure out what to do.” 

“That’s just it,’ said the Old Man 
grimly. “‘You mean well. You work hard. 
The world is too damn full of well 
meaning people. You are one of them.” 

“OK Boss’’, said Joe droopily, with a 
sinking feeling in his stomach. “Anything 
else?”’ 
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“Yes,” said the Boss. “One more 
thing.” The Old Boy looked stern. “I 
don’t want to hear any more about your 
troubles. Settle them in the department. 
Don’t bring them to me. All I want is 
the final answer—when I ask for it. 
Bring me the facts. Give them to me so I 
can understand them. I don’t want to 
ask you fifty questions. It’s your job to 
keep your people happy.” 

Then the Old Man turned on the 
charm. His smile was as bright as a cast 
fresh out of the Autoplate. Joe had a 
hunch that one more word from him 
would bring on black ink. He melted 
into the hall. 

After w atching the kids for a while, 
Joe stepped in as peacemaker. He pulled 
one of Granny’s old tricks. He stepped up 
and inserted his thumb into the calf’s 
mouth. The obstreperous animal imme- 
diately relaxed. A moment later Joe 
headed for the garage-barn. The calf 
docilely followed, still sucking content- 
edly on Joe’s thumb. The squeals of de- 
light from the kids were like a balm to 
his feelings, wounded by the Boss’s ti- 
rade. Joe felt better. He pursued his ad- 
vantage. After all, he was King around 
here. 

“Son,” orated Joe pontifically, ““Now 
you see how simple it is. All you have to 
do is to look at the facts. You were so 
excited the calf got all steamed up. 
Sometimes facts are on paper. These are 
easy to handle. You just add ’em up. 
Most of the time you must deal with 
people’s thoughts which change as fast 
as type metal freezes in a mold. That calf 
is just like a lot of people. Did you see 
what I did? That calf didn’t want to be 
forced. So, look at the facts. He is young. 
Always hungry. By letting him think my 
thumb was a teat, he followed willingly. 
Let me tell you a true story about getting 
at the facts. 

“Grampa had a farm. He bought and 
sold cattle with Granny’s help. The 
facts were in his head. He kept no books. 
He carried his money in a bag tied to 
his belt. If he had more money at the 
end of the season than when he started, 
he knew he was getting ahead. If the 
cattle he bought were not readily sale- 
able for more than he paid for them, 
he turned them out to graze. Grampa 
said the delay cost him nothing. He 
owned the land. The cows distributed the 
fertilizer. The Lord provided the rain to 
grow the grass. 

“Grampa always had a good time with 
the boys. But, when business appeared 
‘just around the corner’, he went after it 
lickety-split. If any money was to be 
spent Granny hove on the scene as if by 
magic. Team work like nobody’s busi- 
ness. 

‘Grampa looked at the feet and down 
the throat. Granny took a gander over 
the rump and then lifted the tail. A loud 
Snort from Granny frequently decided 
the purchase and at the same time scared 
hell out of the cowlet—or bullet—so that 
space was immediately provided for the 
next heifer. It was elemental inspection, 
but thorough as it covered interior, ex- 
terior, anterior and posterior. Nothing 
then known to science was left to 
chance. 





Junior. 
janitors. Then he thought of the calf—of 


““Grampa’s world is gone. We busi- 
ness men today must keep a record of 
facts so others can examine them. Some 
still try to operate like Grampa and then 
wonder why things don’t go right. So, 
son, don’t neglect your school work. Just 
remember how often I have to sit up at 
night trying to figure something out. I 
must know how to dig out the facts to 
hold my job. That’s why I have a job. 
A darn good one, too.” 


II 


ing and slammed the bedroom door. 

Joe didn’t hear her. He was thinking. 
He sat on the front porch for a while. 
Then took a walk. When he got back 
Mom was boiling mad. Joe tried to ex- 
plain. It didn’t register with Mom. He 
went to bed and couldn’t sleep for a long 
time. 

Mom was still mad the next morning. 
She let Joe oversleep. When he arrived 
at the office he found four new com- 
plaints on the janitors. Twelve the day 
before and a tough session with the boss 
to wind it up. Anything could happen 
now. The phone rang. When he lifted 
the receiver his fears were justified. It 
was The Old Man. He spoke shortly and 
to the point. His voice was a bit loud and 
the tone seemed harsh. All he said was, 
“When you get the facts together on that 


|’ was past midnight. Mom quit shout- 


Janitor trouble, bring them up.” 


Joe broke out in a cold sweat. He 
tried to think about the facts. It seemed 
as though his mind was blank. He began 
to think of his home, of Mom and 
His thoughts came back to the 


his oration to Junior about people, 
Grampa and facts. Some of his own state- 
ments about records and facts began to 
make sense to him. His mind began to 
function. He had the comparison. If a 
dumb calf could be handled, four irri- 


,table janitors should be easy. 


Joe was waiting for the janitors in the 
scrub room when they arrived for their 
rest period. No one said anything. The 


janitors sat down and lit their pipes. All 


four puffed on their pipes and looked at 
the floor. They were tense. He could 
hear their labored breathing. It sounded 
loud to Joe. Joe thought of his threaten- 
ing to spank them the day before when 
he broke up an argument. At that time 
the two scrappers were mad at him. Now 
he could see all four wanted to bite off 
one of his ears. 

Joe broke the ice with a casual remark. 
**All this trouble on account of a few 
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Foreman Joe Bloe was invited by the Boss 
to attend a dinner meeting at which Busi- 
ness Expert Oscar Graphchart talked. He 
was an expert at translating cost figures 
into graphs and charts. Oscar spoke big 
words like geometric mean, parabola 
curves, facts, statistical values, average 


. deviation. Out of the welter of statistical 


terms mouthed by Oscar, the one word 
“facts’’ caught his attention. As Foreman 
Joe skipped down the stairs from the Boss’s 
office, he said to himself: ‘I'll make some 
charts—I'll give him charts till they run 
out of his ears!"’ 


lousy brooms.’ The reaction was like a 
volcanic eruption. All four jumped up 
and shook their fists at him. 

‘Lousy brooms is right’’, shouted jani- 
tor No. 1. “‘I’ve got five and not one fit 
to do more than sweep up the alley. To- 
day I had to sweep out the Boss’s office 
with one like that. Here it is. Look at it!”’ 
He waved it menacingly in Joe’s di- 
rection. 

“Hot dog!” yelped Joe gleefully. 
‘Facts are what I need. That’s what you 
are going to give me right now. Bring on 
all the brooms.” 

In a few minutes everyone was in a 
good humor. Each broom literally went 
on the auction block. The men were the 
jury. Joe was the referee. Each broom was 
rated at its usable value. The values were 
tabulated. The men were happy because 
someone now understood their problem. 
Joe gave two of them an order for a 
broom. The men went back to work. 

Joe set up his figures on a sheet for the 
boss. He thought of what he would say. 
He would give the janitors a good word. 
The facts showed poor housekeeping by 
Joe’s predecessor. Suddenly Joe realized 
the value of a broom to a janitor. It was 
just as important as a new press to the 
pressroom foreman. 

The Boss was busy. Joe waited a long 
time. He looked over his tabulation mas- 
terpiece for errors. By the time the boss 
was ready to talk Joe was sure this was 
the time to ask for a raise. Joe started in 
with a rush. The words fairly bubbled 
forth. About the time Joe was going good 
on his explanation, the Boss cut him 
short. He seemed puzzled and said: 

“Joe, why do you bring me this? I 
know you can multiply and add.” 

“But Boss,” said Joe, “I got some- 
thing here. Those are the facts.” 

The Boss realized that Joe was proud 
of his record. He gave Joe enough time 
to explain the situation completely. That 
night the Boss went home weary. Petty 
details all day long. He realized he must 
do something. The day was not long 
enough. 
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When the Boss arrived home he was 
introduced to Oscar Graphchart, his 
wife’s second cousin’s nephew. A_busi- 
ness expert recently graduated from a 
statistical school. Smart boy. Working 
for the Washington alphabet. During 
dinner the Boss listened to a long dis- 
course on how business should operate. 
One word caught his attention. Facts. 
He asked some questions. In short order 
the table cloth was full of diagrams. He 
didn’t understand much of it but it 
sounded good. 

The next day the Boss decided to try 
out Oscar on Joe Bloe. Maybe Oscar had 
something. Might be something to that 
organization stuff. Joe was notified to 
attend a dinner meeting. A large black- 
board was set up. Note books were pro- 
vided. Joe heard every word Oscar said. 
He made notes of some words to look up 
in the dictionary. 

eee” ee organization charts 
—- graphic comparisons. .....homo- 
genous data...... frequency polygons 
mei autistic schizoid components. . . . 
degrees of freedom...... halo effects 
oS eee logarithmic scales... ...class in- 
tervals...... time series graphs...... 
statistical values...... geometric mean 
5S sree mode......median...... para- 
bola curves...... binomial distribution 
or central tendency...... average 
deviation. ... : ‘, mbcionas...... product 
moment...... ee CCE EE ICET 

That night Joe Bloe walked home ina 
mental fog. He was oblivious of people 
and of his surroundings. He automati- 
cally turned corners like a sleepy horse 
heading for the stable. As Joe slowly 
came out of the fog he was talking to 
himself. ‘Woe is me. Now what have I 
done? After slaving for twenty years for 
old man Daub he pulls this one on me. 
That long nosed, big-eared efficiency ex- 
pert. Collitsch degrees by the dozen. 
Does that make him smart? Talking out 
of a book. What the hell does he know 
about getting out a newspaper? I don’t 
feel good. Call that an efficiency dinner. 
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Some kind of hamburger made out of 
nuts and raisins. That’s no hay for a 
working man. Guess I need a drink.”’ 
By sheer coincidence Joe was right in 
front of Ernie’s place. Swell fellow, Ernie. 
A big, fat white-aproned bartender who 
understood things. Joe parked at the bar 
and told Ernie his troubles. Joe didn’t 
stay long as something seemed wrong. 
Ernie was not in his usual good humor. 
Now Joe was mad. He was really talk- 
ing to himself. ““Wonder if Ernie had a 
scrap with his wife? The big fat plug had 
a grouch on. Never go in there again. 
He don’t know how to treat people civil. 
Always butting in with wise cracks. ‘Keep 
your eye on the ball’. That one got my 
goat. I shoulda socked him. Why lookit 
the time. ‘Guess you been sleeping at the 
switch’. Why doggone that guy anyway. 
He don’t know about the time I stayed 
thirty-eight hours at the plant.... 
‘Maybe you can use some of Oscar’s 


stuff’. Just a lot of big words out of a 
book. Graphic data my eye. The boss 
don’t want them pictures to look at, 
He’s too busy. Wonder what Oscar’s 
angle is? My job!” 

The next morning Joe received a call 
to report to the Boss’s office at once, 
Oscar was there ahead of him. He had 
the customers’ easy chair. Joe sat on the 
straight-backed one. Joe knew that chair 
well. Made special for salesmen and bill 
collectors. The Boss wasted no time. He 
put Joe right on the spot. Without a smile 
he said, “Did you completely absorb 
everything Oscar said last night? Can 
you immediately put it to use? Those 
meetings are expensive and we want our 
money’s worth.” 

Joe’s brain went into high gear. That 
snickering smart guy was sitting right in 
front of him. If he said what he really 
thought, he would surely be canned. A 
stranger might not get away with all that 
horseradish but this was the old man’s 
relative. If Joe said he understood, Oscar 
would ask questions. If he said no, they 
both could say he was dumb. 

“Boss,” said Joe looking as serious as 
he knew how, “‘Oscar sure knows his 
onions. He never made one mistake.” 

At that point Oscar’s jaw was down. 
The Boss looked a hole through Joe. Joe 
took the bit in his teeth. He let loose an- 
other brain ‘wave. 

‘*Boss, you know we used some of those 
things a long time ago. I don’t need all 
of them. You need them parabola curves 
and logarithmic scales up here. I'll take 
them time series and the degrees of free- 
dom and go to town.” 

Joe heaved a little sigh of relief as he 
saw the twinkle in the Boss’s eye. It was 
a good time to leave. Joe wasted no time. 
He knew he had left the Boss in the soup. 
Well, Oscar was the Boss’s relative. Let 
him sweat with Oscar. And Joe made a 
new resolution. He repeated it out loud 
as he skipped down the stairs. “Ill get 
busy right now. I’ll make some charts. 
Hell, P’ll give him charts til they run 
out of his ears.” 

(To be Continued) 








Northwest Abbreviated Wartime 
Newspaper Mechanical Conference 


ECAUSE of the confusion caused by the war among newspaper pro- 

b duction and mechanical executives, announces Secretary-Treasurer 

V. G. Eck of the Northwest Mechanical Conference, it has been decided 

to hold an abbreviated session at Hotel Raddison, Minneapolis, Minn., on 
Saturday afternoon, August 21 and Sunday, August 22. 

At the present time, the program has not been completed, but speakers 
of national prominence in the printing trades are being secured to discuss 
priorities and manpower problems. The day and a half conference was 
made short purposely so executives will lose practically no time away from 
their work. This will be a strictly stag meeting dealing with war problems— 
no provision to be made for the ladies. 

It has been suggested that transportation problems in the Northwest 
territory are better than in other sections and newspaper executives can 
attend the meeting without great difficulty. 

Any information will be supplied cheerfully by Secretary V. G. Eck, 
3725 48th Ave., So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Matrix, Shoulder, Underpinning and Base Data 


By J. A. BURKE* 





*Production Manager, Gannett Newspapers, Rochester, N. Y. 


by Bernard F. Garrity, Mechani- 
cal Superintendent, the Hartford 
(Conn.) Times. Originally, it was com- 
piled for the convenience of member 
papers of the Gannett Group of News- 
papers, but it is worth passing on to other 
mechanical executives in the light of the 
recent introduction of new photo-en- 
graving plate stock gauges. 
The height from foot to shoulder of 
slug, type and rule material usually is 


T table printed below was compiled 


determined by the distance between the 
printing surface of the letter character 
and the quad line (or upper surface of 
the shoulder). Most companies report 
that the depth of matrix drive will vary 
slightly according to the weight of the 
type face. The only absolutely accurate 
matrix is one containing an engraved 
character. These slight differences, how- 
ever, need make no difference to any 
plant executive inasmuch as matrix 
punching technique for a number of 


| 
| 


years has been developed so as to hold 
the work to extremely close limits. 

The Ludlow Typograph Company re- 
cently brought out a new mold for the 
Elrod in which may be cast strip mater- 
ial for use with 18 gauge (0.049 in.) zinc 
and copper engravings, the height of 
which is 0.869 in. Material from 1 pt. to 
18 pt. may be cast on the Model E ma- 
chine and from 1 pt. to 36 pt. on the 
Model F machine. 

The Lanston Monotype Machine 
Company can furnish molds for Type 
and Rule Caster, Giant Caster, or Ma- 
terial-making Machine to cast material 
for almost any height desired. 

The Challenge Machinery Company 
manufactures a special metal base upon 
which may be mounted Ludlow type 
when used as shell casts. 
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| | pate 
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Height of shoulder (quad surface | .014 
| a ree .050 .050 | .035 | | 
043 a .065 .065 | .053 | 
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765 any .765 | | .070 
Height of underpinning (blank 875 765 767 | .763 853 |height | .854 | .765 | | .096 
| a re 769 | .853 .875 .124 
| .869 | 
Depth of engraved matrices ......... 155 
Standard line-composing mold for 
i IE ice eave shceo wees 875 | 
Line-composing mold (special hght.) .877 
Line-composing mold (special hght.) .879 
Monotype display matrices (above 36 
pt., drive .065) quad height........ 853 
Monotype display matrices (below 36 
pt., drive .050) quad height........ 868 
Wi: CINE kk ssn gadascses 853 
ee. re .869 
Pim, WRNIOR: ooo 5 ede snes 886 
re 159 
Special height for Ludlow type (shell 
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* According to ATF, these standards apply to equivalent borders and ornaments, since they are cast on the same machines on which the type are cast. The rules, however, are machined 
rather than cast, hence the depths vary with tool requirements of each face. To attempt to classify them would be a tremendous job. 


In a bulletin to its membership, the 
United Typothetae of America informs 
printing executives that among the 
thousands of patents held by aliens, or 
that were pending at the outbreak of the 
war, many are of direct interest to the 
printing industry. The Alien Property 
Custodian of the United States an- 


nounced that all patents issued to aliens 
have been taken over by the Govern- 
ment and are now available to American 
business men. 

UTA states further that the published 
APC list covers such items as: Paper per- 
forator with automatic device for re- 
enforcing the paper at the holes; Process 
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for the manufacture of printing rollers 
and foils, and an apparatus for moisten- 
ing papers; method and apparatus for re- 
enforcing the margins of paper; machine 
for coating sheets with metallic powders; 
pasting mechanism for stitching ma- 
chines; apparatus for attaching slide 
fastener, and others. 
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Cime, Cos f and P Pr oduction provided for in system 


employed in daily newspaper composing room — Cold statistics, untempered by regard 


for human element, are not effective in composing room supervision 





By CHARLES P. MERKLE* 


*Foreman, Washington (D.C.) Star Composing Room. 


HEN considering time, cost 
and production we are deal- 
ing with the element of me- 

chanical operation. The ability 
to translate these factors into 
figures is of itself the ability to 
understand at a glance the degree 
of operating efficiency that ob- 
tains in any productive unit. The 
composing room is a productive 
unit that is contained within a 
larger unit—the newspaper itself. 
Since the work of the composing 
room is largely manipulatory 
(the factor of material being re- 
duced to a minimum in figuring 
costs) the value of an adequate 
time-cost-production system is 
relatively greater here than in 
other departments. 

The system that is operative at 
The Star is explained in later 
paragraphs. Roughly speaking, 
the basic tool in the system is the 
time card. On this card, the 
workman fills out the working 
intervals with numbers and lines. 





EDITOR'S NOTE: 


In the accompanying article, Mr. 
Merkle recognizes that a newspaper 
composing room Time, Cost and Pro- 
duction System must be flexible so that 
it can be made to serve the needs of the 
executive as occasion arises. In the sys- 
tem discussed by him, it is apparent 
that just about every production opera- 
tion has been designated with a symbol. 
It may be that some composing room 
executives may not feel the necessity for 
keeping records regularly for all of the 
symbolized operations—but when occa- 
ston arises, he will be in a position to 
get the answers quickly by means of 
this system. Thus he can arrive at an 
answer for any question that may arise 
with respect to operation of the depart- 
ment. 

Read the article and see how adapt- 
able this system is for finding the an- 
swers to problems—and how to apply 
the remedy. 
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Each number represents a cer- 
tain operation. The lines repre- 
sent the amount of time spent in 
performing an operation. Infor- 
mation gathered from the time 
card is: (1) Time for the payroll, 


(2) Cost-finding when desired, 
and (3) Production records when 
desired. 

The significance of the num- 
bers is arrived at arbitrarily in a 
process of breaking down the 








FIG. 


TIME SYSTEM 


1—Ad Machine: Work on. 

2—Assembling: Ads. 

D—Add the letter “D” to both the 
operation number and ad number 
when assembling the following de- 
partment store ads: Goldenberg, 
Hecht, Kann’s, Lansburgh, Palais 
Royal and Woodward & Lothrop. 

3—Assembling: Plates. 

4—Band Saw: Time spent on Band 
Saw sawing short measures for ad 
stand storage racks. (This includes 
time spent sawing salvaged ma- 
terial of all kinds into short meas- 
ures.) 

5—Breaking up: Classified pages 
from the ‘‘marked”’ paper. 

6—Breaking Up: Regular ad and 
news pages from the “marked” 
paper. 

7—Classified: Setting. 

8—Copy Holding: Ads. 

9—Copy Holding: Classified. 

10—Copy Holding: News. 

11—Copy Cutting: News. 

12—Correction Bank: Working on. 

13—Corrections: Making authors: In 
news, news heads and captions. 

14—Corrections: Making office cor- 
rections, ads. 

15—Corrections (Ring machine): 
Making news (15N) and classified 
(15C). 

16—Cuts: Time spent on fitting cuts 
on ads after the ad has been assem- 
bled. If cuts are with ad originally, 
charge to operation 2. If cuts are 
available when making storeproof 
corrections, charge to operation 37. 
Otherwise, charge to operation 16. 

17—Distribution: Includes _ filling 
cases with type, filling ad stands 
with borders, leads, slugs and 
base of all kinds and filling base 
cabinets. Placing pick-up. 

18—Foreign: Includes all work on. 
19—Head Bank, News Bank: Work 
on. 

20—Joyce: All work on type for Joyce. 

21—Kaplowitz Ads: All work on. 


1 


OPERATIONS 


22—Ludlow:}New work. 

23—Make-up. 

24—Marking Up: Ads. 

25—Proof Press: All work on. Charge 
25N when working on news proof 
press; 25A when working on ad 
proof presses. 


26—Monotype Room: All work in. 

27—News: Setting. 

28—News Heads and Captions: Set- 
ting. 

29—Proofreading: Ads. 

30—Proofreading: Classified. 

31—Proofreading: News. 

32—Revising Office Corrections: 
Ads. 

33—Revising: News. 

34—- Roto. 


35—Special Jobs: All work on. (All 
special jobs will carry a number, 
such as 1 Special, 2 Special, etc.) 


36—Stock Ticker: Time spent in 
bond, curb and stock ticker rooms. 

37—Storeproofs: All work. 

38—Supervising Ads: This includes 


ad bank supervision and ad copy 
dispatching on machines. 


39—Radio Program: Setting. 

40—Theater Box: Setting ‘‘Photo- 
plays in Washington Theaters 
This Week.” 

41—Baseball Box Score: Working on. 

42—‘‘No Copy.”’’ 

43—Machine Stops. 

44—Mail List: Setting and correcting. 

45—All Recasting: Folios, dashes, 
“take” slugs, ete. 

46— Messengers. 

47—Laborers. 

48—Machinists. 

T—When time is to be kept on a speci- 
fied ad the letter ‘““T” should be 
added to both the operation num- 
ber and ad number. 

L—For lunch. 

Den.—Dental Clinic. 

Med.—Medical Clinic. 
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Fig. 1 Shown On Opposite Page 


Fig. 1.—This list of composing room pro- 
duction operations is one of the most com- 
plete of that used by any newspaper com- 
posing room in the United States. It is the 
keystone of the cost system used in the 
composing room of the Washington (D.C.) 
Evening and Sunday Star.Thesystem used 
in TheStar composing room is comprehen- 
sive because this list covers just about 
every operation in the department and it 
provides for obtaining total time spent by 
employees on work, the time spent by each 
employee on each kind of work; since the 
time operations are recorded on each in- 
dividual time card in accordance with the 
symbols in this list, the office may com- 
pute labor costs for each individual and 
collective operation; the amount of pro- 
duction obtained from each employee may 
be computed accurately from the time 
cards which are filled out and turned in to 
the foreman at the end of each shift. Thus 
it will be seen that this is a time, cost and 
production system. 

We want to state right here that news- 
paper composing room cost systems are 
not exactly comparable one with another. 
There are too many variables between any 
two composing rooms. It is a well known 
fact that many systems are more or less 
complete in revealing production costs 
according to the necessity for satisfying 
management's inquiries in a particular 
plant. Certain inquiries by management 
are not duplicated in all other plants. Then 
there are the differences brought about 
by the cost of operating certain kinds of 
equipment because the equipment in all 
composing rooms is not similar. Manage- 
ment, too, may be upping costs by grant- 
ing irregularities in copy flow in relation 
to edition times, and may also permit prac- 
tices by advertisers which in the long run 
are expensive tc composing room opera- 
tion. 

In this key list for which time is to be 
kept, the reader will notice there are 48 
time-keeping operations with certain vari- 
ables. Most of these numbered symbols, of 
course, will apply to any composing room 
operation. Certain classifications, how- 
ever, will not be of interest to executives 
of small and medium size composing rooms 


‘ because they do not, for instance, have 


rotogravure reproduction proofs to pro- 
duce, or the paper may not employ a stock 
ticker for bond, curb and stock reports. 

Such symbols as “‘20—Joyce” and “‘21— 
Kaplowitz Ads,"’ of course, are peculiar to 
The Star composing room, and would be of 
no interest to any other composing room 
except to show here that provision is made 
in The Star’s list for keeping time on cer- 
tain specific operations. Similar provision 
can be made by any other composing room 
executive to suit his own particular needs. 

Other means for isolating time spent on 
department store display advertising pro- 
duction is provided by the symbol “D’. 
When it is desired to keep time on any 
specified ad, instructions are issued to 
those doing the work to add the symbol 
“T’’ to the operation symbol as well as the 
ad number on the time cards. 

Through symbol No. 37, all reconstruc- 
tion work or alteration time is kept track 
of on store proofs. 

By means of six symbols—29, 30, 31 
and 8, 9, 10, proofreading and copy hold- 
ing time is kept on advertising, classified 
and news composition. 





Fig. 2.—To illustrate how an ad man’s time 
card is filled out, here is shown a minia- 
ture reproduction of the time card of Ad 
Man Jim Doe, who came to work at 10:30 
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Composing Room Time Card Overtime 
THE EVENING STAR NEWSPAPER CO. a 
0 o Kae) Total Hours 
Va: (Name of Employe) va 
SHIFT ‘ 
STARTED 
AD OP. AD OP. First two columns are to be used by men 
NO. NO. NO. NO. working on Operations 2, 7. 8 9.10, 24, 
27 29 30, SE 37. 
6:00 ( 12:00 
8:06 4 12:06 2Z& TAKE" or Opera- 
6:12 ) 12:12 AD" Number tion 
6:18 12:18 22 4 Zz. * 
6:24 12:24 PA ke 
6:30 \ 12:30 24 4 tb 3 ae 
6:36 12:36 bi 
6:42 } 12:42 2aZ7 ia oa 
6:48 f 12:48 > 
6:54 f 12:54 2224 = os i 
7:00 1:00 » 4 y 
7:06 1:06 in 2 JJ a re S7a_ 
7°12 1:12 7 os f ¢ : 
1:18 1:18 ALLE —4._.|_ a_ 
7:24 1:24 L233 i of 
7:30 0 
7:36 1:36 a, "Add / 2X Leg 
7:42 1:42 /a — CHE 
7:48 1:48 4 
1:54 1:54 - 
8:00 2:00 De? SO 
8:06 2:06 
8:12 2:12 A, = 
8:18 2:18 Cok, CNEHES i 
8:24 2:24 Ke 5 4e 
8:30 2:30 | 25 
8:36 2:36 
8:42 2:42 a = 
8:48 2:48 
8:54 2:54 
9:00 3:00 
9:06 3:06 
9:12 3:12 
9:18 3:18 
9:24 3:24 
9:30 3:30 
9:36 3:36 
9:42 3:42 
9:48 3:48 
9:54 3:54 
10:00 4:00 
10:06 4:06 
10:12 4:12 
10:18 4:18 
10:24 4:24 
10:30 2 4°30 
10:36 4:36 
10:42 2 4:42 
10:48 4:48 
10:54 4:54 
11:00 5:00 
11:6. 5:06 
ib a CHECK Your Classification 
11:24 5:24 (prAd Man [] Copy Cutter 
11:30 5:30 f] Operator [] Monotype ciel 
11:36 5:36 (1) Proofreader [} Apprentice 
11:42 5:42 Make U M 
11:48 5-48 O e Up 0 essenger 
11:54 5:54 O Machinist t! Laborer 
12:00-——---—~, | 5:00 ~~~ ‘Il Copy Holder 


No 26—27 Comp Room 














o'clock in the night. His work day was 
divided as follows: From 10:30 to 1:30 he 
spent 3 hrs. on Ludlow new work under 
symbol 22. He then worked on ad assembly 
work (symbol 2) from 1:30 until 2 o’clock. 
He went to lunch from 2 until 2:30 o'clock. 
From 2:30 until 6 o'clock (3% hrs.), he 
continued his work on operation 2. Jim's 
total 7 hrs. were spent as follows: 3 hrs. on 
Ludlow new work and 4 hrs. on ad assem- 
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bly. During the time he spent on operation 
2 he worked on 8 ad takes and produced 
302 col. in. of ads (75.5 col. per hr.). 

Jim's assistance is required in filling out 
the time card to indicate what kind of work 
he performs each day as well as the 
amount of time spent on each kind. He also 
enters the ad copy number in the third 
column and the operation in the fourth 
column. 
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Fig. 3.—To use numismatical terms, here are shown the obverse 
and reverse of Machine Operator John Smith's time card properly 
filled out to show how many hours he worked, the symbols for 
indicating the news takes upon which he worked and number of 
lines for each take. John went to work at 7 o'clock; to lunch from 
10:54 to 11:18, and his shift ended at 2:27 o'clock. During the 
day he worked on 48 news takes, the kinds of which are identified 


by symbol in the third column of the obverse reproduction, and 
Col. 1 of the reverse reproduction of the time card. Symbol 27” 
in the fourth column indicates that John worked on news com- 
position during the entire day. 

See Fig. 4 for analytical production record of work performed 
by John Smith as shown in this (Fig. 3) reproduction of the time 
card. Note breakdown of errors in Fig. 4. 








function of the composing room 
into all of rts productive opera- 
tions and assigning to each opera- 
tion a number. It is immediately 
apparent that in such an analytic 
process there is much room for 
variation in the number of parts 
into which the operation will be 
divided. For example, one fore- 
man may choose to consider such 
gross activities as proofreading, 
holding copy, makeup, etc., as 
basic operations. Another fore- 
man may think it wise to break 
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these headings down into ads, 
classified and news and in turn 
treat only the latter as basic oper- 
ations. This is best determined by 
the individual problem. The 
thing to remember is that no mat- 
ter how you slice it be sure to 
slice the whole loaf. 


Fundamental Mechanism 
of the System 
It might be well to emphasize 


at the start that three concrete 
values are obtained from such a 


system: (1) The working hours 
of the individual, (2) The cost of 
each operation in terms of work- 
ing hours, and (3) The produc- 
tion record of the individual. 
The working hours are deter- 
mined by the time clock record 
on the card. The cost of each 
operation is determined by in- 
dexing each ad and article and 
scanning the cards for every 
operation bearing that index, 
then recording the time con- 
sumed as cost in terms of dollars 
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OPERATOR’S PRODUCTION RECORD 















































OPERATIONS Nos. 7 and @y tactual | Aver. 
Total i "lus ines ee 

Name oe, y aon 7 Date Hours Credit Per Er. Total |LessStyle| *z sey 

VA 5-26-44 7.0 1696 | /096 | 242.3| 2¢ ay 2 22 
Up 27-7.0 

| « **Aver. a Errors Per Takes Mo. 

Cor. Per 100 Lin>2s No. Cent 1 Vis. Lines 

Lines No. 0.x. 0.x. @rror Per 

Per Hr. Total | eV Takes Takes Takes Only Take 





t Credit is given to adjust to 7 pt. 


standard. 235. # 1 #2 


* Educational errors, such as errors 
of style, grammar, punctuation 
and division of words. 


*¢* Visible errors, such as missing 
letters, wrong letters, double 
letters and transpositions. 


s¢* Two lines deducted for ech 
error other than style errors. 
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Fig. 4.—Facsimile reproduction of blank used in analyzing the 
day’s work turned in by News Operator John Smith as shown in 
Fig. 3. This blank is used for analyzing the output of classified and 
news operators at any time, particularly in the case of a new oper- 
ator or in case it is felt necessary to check an established em- 
ployee, on occasion. When a new operator comes into the office 
an analysis is made of his work from day to day until he has estab- 
lished his average production. 

Filling in this blank is accomplished as follows: 

Operator’s name, date and total hours worked are taken from the 
time card shown in Fig. 3. 

Actual Lines Set—This total is taken from reader's proofs by 
totaling lines on all takes set. The audit shows John Smith set 
1,696 lines on a line-composing machine. 

Actual Lines Plus Credit Column—tThis is obtained by 
taking actual lines set shown on reader's proofs plus the credit 
given for setting classified, tabular matter, etc. In this instance, 
no credit was given because John Smith did not work on extra- 
credit composition. 

Average Uncorrected Lines Per Hour Column—this 
figure is obtained by taking the actual lines plus credit and 
dividing by the total hours. 

Total Errors—tThe total number of errors made by an oper- 
ator are important to management from a production standpoint. 
Consequently, in this system, errors have been divided into three 
kinds—Style, Educational and Visible. In this report, John Smith 
made a total of 26 errors during the day. Educational errors, par- 
ticularly, are such errors as style, grammar, punctuation and word 


division. If the operator’s educational errors are excessive, the 
matter can be discussed with him by the foreman because educa- 
tional errors are of such nature that the operator can improve pro- 
duction by avoiding them. In this report, John Smith had two edu- 
cational errors and 22 visible errors. The total of these two figures 
should equal total errors less the style errors, or 24 errors. 

Average Corrected Lines Per Hour—lIn this report, it is 
found that John Smith set 235.4 average corrected lines per hour. 
The total was determined by taking the number of Educational 
and Visible Errors and multiplying by 2. This total was subtracted 
from actual lines plus credit. This figure was then divided by total 
hours worked by John Smith. 

Errors Per 100 Lines—Total errors per 100 lines is 1.42. 
This total is obtained by taking actual lines plus credit and divid- 
ing the result into total errors less style errors. The .12 educa- 
tional errors per 100 lines is arrived at by taking actual lines plus 
credit and dividing that total into the visible errors. 

Number of Takes—This audited blank shows that 48 takes 
(copy) were issued to John Smith during the 7 hours. 

Number of OK Takes—JohnSmith had 29 takes withouterrors. 

Per Cent of OK Takes—60.4% of the 48 takes set by John 
Smith were OK. This figure is obtained by dividing the total of 48 
takes into the number of OK takes (29) for the day. 

Takes With 1 Visible Error Only—There were 9 takes with 
1 visible error only for the day. 

Number of Lines Per Take—The total of 28.3 lines per 
take was secured by taking actual lines set plus credit and dividing 
by the number of takes. 





and cents. To determine the in- 
dividual production, the time re- 
quired for completing an opera- 
tion is taken from the worker’s 
card. ‘The amount of work in- 
volved in the operation is figured 
by measuring the proofs. The 
two figures are joined and you 
have the hourly production rate 
of the individual worker. This is 
the fundamental mechanism of 
the system. 


Utilize the Facts 


What use are these facts to the 
composing room executive? As 


facts, they don’t mean a thing un- 
less they are used. Statistics, no 
matter how pertinent to your 
problems they may be, will never 
get your work done. Statistics are 
of value only to the foreman with 
the eclectic and progressive mind. 
Only the man who chooses the 
significant facts from his statisti- 
cal analysis and then turns these 
facts to advantage in establishing 
policy and giving orders, will 
profit from such a system. 

In a word, the system is a 
source of information. Its effec- 
tiveness depends upon the proper 
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interpretation of its results, and 
their judicious translation into 
action. How are these values 
used? It is evident that only the 
cost and production figures are 
of value in establishing policy. By 
proper management of the cost 
element we can put an accurate 
cost tag on any operation in the 
room. Such information should 
be invaluable to the business end 
of the paper wherein are deter- 
mined the advertising rates as 
well as extra charges for certain 
special operations. For example, 
where a certain advertiser wishes 
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OPERATIONS 


~Ad machine... 
-Assembling ads.. 
Assembling plates........ 
Band saw 
5—Breaking up (el: nite’ pages)... 


te Wh = 


7—Classified (setting)...... o 
8—Copy holding (ads)...................... 


10—Copy holding (news)...................... 
11—Copy cutting (mews)..................... 


13—Corrections (authors’ news, 
captions) ... 


15—Corrections (ring mach.-news, 
ee 
16—Cuts (fitting cuts on ale) 


18—Foreign ads.. 
19—Head bank, news shank... 2 
20—Engraving (all work on type for 
eng.).... peer 
21—Kaplowitz ads. Fe) ROE 
22—-Ludlow (new w ork). se 
23— Make-up... 


26—Monotype room.. 
27—News (setting)... 


30—Proofreading (classified)... 
31—Proofreading (news).... 


34— Roto... 


37—Storeproofs (all work). ..................... 
38—Supervising ads... 


42—No copy.. 
43——Machine stops... 


47—Laborers................2..222.2.20.-2e00---- 

48—Machinists..........................-..-- eee 

Dental (linic...............-........... 

Medical Clinic............................ 
TOTALS... 


Foreman’s salary. 


News matter (columns)... 
Advertisements (columns)............ 
Total columns 





COMPOSING ROOM REPORT — “Week Beginning — 


6—Breaking up (ads and news p: ees) a 


9—Copy holding (classified)... |... 


14—Corrections (office co correc wibioaie aa) oe 


17—Distribution (filling cases, ete.).... 5) eee ee etn es fe 


24—Marking up ols. 
25—Proof Press... LOTT, LON Se Te ON ER, Cee NTT SAE, eRe eR ORME eee) Se ENED Tee fo 


28—-News heads and comtions (setting) il a Silt dain lpia nscd-zeae dae 
SE OEE AL, OL TEATRO TED 


32—Revising office mations filed. Ce ee a Mitac esta th Mahan ate Oke IO th Le hh 9 oti el Piscine eke Meda Renee ene 
i  arccecs N msespuicactleustd a uniccoiiseoaesdsietas ie hie cin ae lca ara auc nr Aner) eee a 


Total pay roll for w yeok begi ginning |... 


Howrs 


Te Ber cle |) ern eee 


35—Special jobs. ae tetaleh ekcca A jcc cscs that eg d en le oa mvcsegsha a asc alaeh eiedowerssacncac tad dace wesete aa SERRE 
Cobes TET PPO ISIS CTS a Ee ee ae | ee See gee eee meee (tr mt eon ane REECE) | Coen ETE 


39—Radio program (setting)... tec tail ti CN Ae ORE MONE Tee eee ee Tee, Core ee ~~ a Sen 
rrr NIE, INC ON ness ccasoes | sivensncetsntuce cenanscaicounsectocesvece | varccecescesuasculsaerndevens 
41—-Baseball box score........................2.. | ---220-20s0cseeceseeeees 


44—Mail list (setting and correcting). S Rennes fos 
45—All recasting (folios, dashes)............ ee 
SE ae Po 


















































Fig. 5 —Miniature reproduction of Weekly Composing Room Report. This blank contains entries for all of the operations shown in the 
key, Fig. 1. Columns provide for total hours devoted to each operation for the week; total cost in wages; cost of advertising composition 
and cost of news composition. At the bottom of the blank, it will be noticed, space is provided for total columns of news and adver- 


tising produced for the week. 
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a special service on his ads, the 
cost system provides an accurate 
check on the cost of that service 
as far as the composing room is 
concerned, the charge being 
made accordingly. 


Foreman-to-Worker Relation- 
ship on Firm Ground 


On the production side of the 
picture the bearing of the figures 
shifts to the individual worker. 
Here the foreman-to-worker rela- 
tionship is put on a firmer 
ground. The foreman is fortified 
in his efforts to judge and fairly 
criticize the worker, and the 
worker is better able to see his 
weak spots, and, confronted with 
the facts, is in a better frame of 
mind to try to correct his failings. 
With the record-keeping placed 
in the hands of an able clerk the 
foreman is able to have at hand 
periodic checks on all employees 
or merely ‘“‘spot’’ records as he 
desires. 


Working With the Worker 


With each worker there is an 
aptiveness production. The pro- 
duction records serve to bring 
productive effort up to “scratch” 





Non-Metallic Fluorescent Fixture 


announces an industrial type fluores- 

cent lighting fixture. It meets the 
latest critical material weight require- 
ments of the War Production Board. The 
first unit designed to operate two or 
three 40-watt lamps will be followed 
shortly by a companion unit for a pair of 
100-watt fluorescent lamps. 

The unit is streamlined for strength. 
Every ounce of limited critical steel is 
utilized so that the ballast is completely 
enclosed for safety and cleanliness of the 
unit as a whole. The non-metallic re- 
flector is finished on the outside in indus- 


A announce Electric Products Inc. 


in the case of a new worker or 
back to “‘scratch” in the case of 
the worker who is slipping. When 
a new man is taken on he is given 
a certain time to come up to min- 
imum production. If he attains 
that level satisfactorily his record 
is then watched to see where his 
production rate ceases to increase 
and levels off at some constant 
phase. If this level is low he is 
encouraged to do better. If it is 
high, the foreman shows him the 
record of his good work and tells 
him to keep it up, thus giving the 
man reason to take pride in his 
efforts. Out of the system grow 
reasonable standards. The men 
themselves establish these stand- 
ards. 


Correcting Production 
Obstacles 


In the case of the worker who 
has maintained a satisfactory 
average and whose work begins 
gradually or suddenly to fall-off 
the foreman looks for the answer. 
The man may turn out to be ill, 
in which event the foreman ad- 
vises medical attention which 
may render the man able again. 
On the other hand, some ob- 
structive working condition may 


have developed, such as break - 
down in copy flow, faulty ma- 
chinery or improper distribution 
of machinery or materials. The 
cure here is quick and usually 
effective. Again, if the man proves 
to be soldiering he is quick to 
realize his mistake when con- 
fronted with the records and 
usually brings up both the qual- 
ity and the quantity of his work. 

In general, it may be said that the 
system should act only as a guide and 
not as a control. The old saying that, 
“figures never lie” was never less true 
than when they are allowed to dictate 
policy. If unrestrained, the system 
could impede production by becoming 
an end in itself rather than a means 
by which the foreman gets production. 

Most important of all, we must 
remember to “‘sell’? the system 
to the worker and not to use it to 
try to “‘convict” him. The worker 
must be made to understand that 
the production system is no more 
than an effort to maintain a fair 
exchange of work for wage. It 
lifts the undue burden that is 
often placed on the willing worker 
and spreads it out smoothly 
through a force that is better able 
to realize the worth of maintain- 
ing individual production. 





View of Sylvania’s non- 
metallic fluorescent lighting 
fixture. Made in several 
sizes. 


trial French grey to match the top- 
housing. The reflecting surface is of 
Miracoat. 

The reflector is anchored to the top- 
housing with a pair of captive latches 
which release with a quarter-turn yet 
lock with a strength sufficient to support 
more than twenty times the weight 
called for in service. Chain hanging ears 
on 43 in. centers, half-inch knockouts on 
18, 24, 30 and 36 in. centers, channel for 
adjustable slide-grip hangers, and knock- 
out for levolier pull chain switch. 

The non-metallic fixture is made in 
several lengths and capacities. All fix- 
tures are complete and are ready for in- 
stallation, including lamps and starters. 
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ANPA Increases Membership 


A rather important item of interest in 
the newspaper publishing field is the re- 
cent increase of ANPA membership as 
reported by General Manager Cranston 
Williams. At the time of reporting to the 
ANPA convention held in New York in 
April, the membership had been aug- 
mented so that 586 newspapers were 
identified with the Association. Under 
date of May 12, Mr. Williams states that 
new papers have been added so that there 
are now a total of 594 newspapers in the 
ANPA membership roster. 


Service Typecuts 


American Type Founders announces 
an augmented line of Civilian Defense 
typecuts. Totaling twenty-five different 
insignia, the line includes those recently 
authorized for Christian Chaplain, Jew- 
ish Chaplain, Staff, Instructors, U. S. 
Citizen Service Corps, Forest Fire Fight- 
ers, Evacuation Service, Bomb Recon- 
naissance Agent and Trainee. 

These typecuts are made in 36 and 72 
pt. sizes; in one-color and two-color in 
the 36 pt. size. Two-color cuts are also 
available in the 72 pt. size for several of 
the more popular branches of the service. 
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Su bs £ ut Uu 'f e for photo-engraved arty 


borders, benday effects, angled panels, boxes and borders 


in display composition used extensively in Columbus (0.) 


Dispatch 


ment Engineer was published a page 

showing 30 varieties of shadow boxes 
cut from machine-cast benday and 
straight-line rule. These boxes were de- 
signed by David Reisz, Cleveland typog- 
rapher, as a substitute for arty borders 
and decorations commonly produced 
for display advertising by the advertising 
department and the photo-engraving 
plant. The purpose in cutting the shadow 
boxes and angled panels from machine- 
cast rule is to conserve photo-engraving 
zinc. The entire printing industry is now 
working under a 50% handicap in the 
weight of zinc consumption by reason of 
a War Production Order. Hence, it is 
necessary to either eliminate decorative 
material entirely in display advertising 
or to employ a substitute-for-engraved- 
zinc decorative medium such as the 
shadow box or angled panel which can 
be fashioned by the typographer from 
machine-cast rules. 

On the opposite page we are showing a 
number of designs suitable for use in con- 
structing display advertising. These de- 
signs were created in the Columbus (O.) 
Dispatch composing room by Foreman 
Carleton C. Berry and his assistants. 
Many of our readers will remember that 
Printing Equipment Engineer published sev- 
eral years ago some intricate “picture” 
designs which were the work of Mr. 


|: the February issue of Printing Equip- 


Berry who cut them from machine-cast 
rule on a Rouse rotary mitering machine. 
In fashioning these intricate designs, Mr. 
Berry first drew the pattern on pica- 
ruled graph paper so that he would have 
something from which to work. In this 
way, the work of mitering and fitting the 
pieces is simplified greatly. In the cutting 
of the designs shown on the opposite page, 
however, it is not contemplated by Mr. 
Berry, nor is it necessary, to work from a 
graph-design of any kind since all of the 
boxes and panels are of simple con- 
struction. 


Distributes Folder 


In February, the Dispatch advertising 
department distributed among Colum- 
bus advertisers an eight-page folder in 
which are shown many suggested treat- 
ments of rule borders and Monotype 
ornamental pieces, used singly and in 
combination to demonstrate treatments 
for complete ad borders, boxes, panels 
and inset treatments. 

A foreword is included in the folder. 
In this foreword, it is explained by the 
Dispatch advertising department the 
reason for publishing the folder, the 
necessity for conserving zinc, how to use 
the suggested designs and how to order 
by number on the advertising copy. An 
appeal is also made for the advertiser’s 
cooperation. 


‘“‘Compositors Can Miter, Jig or 


Angle Anything” 


In discussing the use of machine-cast 
borders, boxes and panels in advertise- 
ments, Mr. Berry stated: ‘There is 
nothing unusual about the use of these 
materials. It is just a matter of saving 
zinc and art work and at the same time 
we are satisfying the advertiser by giving 
him something a little out of the ordi- 
nary. 

*‘Bendays over type and strip-ins are 
practically ‘out’ in display advertising 
since the Dispatch now permits main 
headings only. But the advertisers have 
more than made up for it by using angles 
of all degrees in borders, boxes and 
panels—which naturally complicates and 
slows down ad composition to a certain 
extent. But what are we going to do 
about it? The advertisers want angles— 
and they get them. 


*“‘Some executives may object by way 
of saying that it takes too much of the 
compositor’s time. We are doing very 
well, thank you, for our ad compositors 
can miter, jig and angle anything and 
sometimes they work out advertisers’ 
ideas that seem impossible of execution. 
Actually, the compositors save time over 
the method of working from tracings and 
fittings connected with etchings of ‘bor- 
ders to come’—which is an expression 
every composing room executive will 
understand. 

“Compositors are adept in fitting 
angles in ad composition and can figure 
them down to a hair’s point. With the 
equipment and material now available, 
compositors produce beautiful work, 
sawed and fitted perfectly—much dif- 
ferent from the old wet-tissue method of 
former years.” 





Excellent Conference Report 


nard F. Garrity and his associate 

New England Newspaper Mechani- 
cal Conference executives let it be said 
that they deserve a great deal of credit 
for publishing in permanent printed 
form the proceedings of the 1942 Con- 
ference held in Boston last October. 
While the printed proceedings didn’t 
reach Printing Equipment Engineer until 
April just passed, yet the conference rec- 
ord is welcome as no doubt it will be to 
the active newspaper executives who 
attended and participated in the Boston 
meeting. The booklet consists of 88 pages 
with cover, 6 in. by 9 in. 


T°: the credit of then-President Ber- 


In reading the actual proceedings, it 
is evident that Editor Frank Britton 
didn’t tamper with the speakers’ dia- 
logues—he had ’em set up “‘as is.”’ All of 
which makes interesting reading for one 
who is familiar with the direct approach 
habitually utilized when executives dis- 
cuss plant topics with each other. 


Besides the composing, photo-engrav- 
ing, pressroom and stereotype clinics, 
there were two others held, one for the 
machinists and one for the tubular press- 
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men-stereotypers. On Sunday after- 
noon a sort of corollary meeting was held, 
during which miscellaneous topics were 
discussed. Like the reports of the ANPA 
Mechanical Conferences, this New Eng- 
land Conference report is a valuable 
addition to the mechanical executive’s 
reference library. In particular, the ma- 
chinists seem to have gotten a lot of tech- 
nical information across—getting solid 
bodies under large type faces, distributor 
clutch drives, metal accumulations on 
mold faces, spaceband cams, repairing 
matrices, cost of parts maintenance, 
quadder care, sinks in Ludlow slugs, 
mouthpiece temperature, routine ma- 
chine maintenance. Quite a number of 
manufacturer and supplier executives 
contributed addresses, in which a con- 
siderable number of technical problems 
were answered, as well as discussions 
about the supplies outlook. Judging by 
the number of executives participating 
in discussions from the floor, there 
doesn’t seem to have been any difficulty 
in getting them up on their feet. A con- 
ference may be said to have served its 
highest purpose when a liberal number 
of those attending add their observa- 
tions. In this respect, the New England 
Conference functions vitally. 


George S. Dively, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Harris-Seybold-Potter Company, 
Cleveland, addressed the Midwestern 
Conference of the Controllers Institute of 
America on suggested policies and pro- 
cedures in clearing claims resulting from 
the cancellation of war contracts. 


Sec.-Treas. Geo. 
S. Dively of Har- 
ris - Seybold - Pot- 
ter discusses 
rapid release of 
working capital 
at end of war for 
conversion pur- 
poses. 





Quick clearance of cancellation claims 
both now and in the post-war period will 
probably be the simplest, soundest and 
most logical approach to this problem. 
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Miscellaneous miniature reproductions of border 
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and rule effects obtained in Columbus (O.) Dispatch plant as substitutes for and 


to conserve zinc consumption. 
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Production Executives 


and their importance recognized in address before Paciftc- 


Southwest Newspaper Mechanical Conference — Superin- 


tendents pass motion aimed at elimination of expensive 


customs 





By STAFF WRITER 


ROBLEMS of newspaper mechanical 
p departments brought about by the 

war were the main topics of discus- 
sion at the eighth annual session of the 
Pacific-Southwest Mechanical Confer- 
ence. The meeting was held in Los 
Angeles on April 17 and 18. The saving 
of manpower, equipment and vital ma- 
terials highlighted all discussions. 

The attendance was affected some- 
what by transportation difficulties. Most 
of those present were from towns and 
cities near Los Angeles. About 200 regis- 
trations were received. San Diego, San 
Bernardino, Bakersfield, Santa Barbara, 
Ventura, Riverside and Redlends were 
all represented. From San Francisco 
came C. J. McDermott of the Examiner; 
and Ira E. Stuck of the Shopping News. 
Sacramento was represented by Harry 
Parsons of the Union, and from Phoenix, 
Arizona, came C. F. Hanlen of the 
Republic-Gazette. 


Officers for 1943-1944 


Rex Light, Los Angeles Herald-Express, 
was elected president for the next ses- 
sion; Fred J. Moyer, Los Angeles Daily 
News, first vice president; as a new officer 
added to the list, Ira E. Stuck of San 
Francisco, was elected second vice presi- 
dent. Jerry Bolman of the Los Angeles 


Shopping News, was elected secretary. The 
next conference is to be held in Los 
Angeles, in April, 1944. 


The Opening Session 


The meeting was opened by President 
Earl Leavitt, of Culver City Star-News, 
calling for the pledge of allegiance led by 
Charles Webb of the Los Angeles Times. 
The president next introduced Mayor 
Fletcher Bowron of Los Angeles, who de- 
livered the address of welcome. The 
Mayor said this conference was the result 
of the desire of newspaper mechanical 
executives to discuss ways and means of 
conserving manpower, equipment and 
supplies that the war may be better 
prosecuted. He claimed this was the time 
newspapers of the country had their 
chance to help the nation in its war effort. 
Consideration of the public welfare was 
no longer sectional but covered the whole 
nation, working as a unit. One of the big- 
gest and most important problems of the 
war was transportation and the Mayor 
asked that the conference give it due 
consideration. He stressed the necessity 
of greater unity and closer cooperation of 
all crafts in their use of vital materials 
and equipment. 

Chairman Leavitt in a short response 
further pointed out to the executives that 





At the recent Pacific-Southwest Newspaper Mechanical Conference held in Los Angeles, 
the following officers were elected. Left to right, they are: Fred J. Moyer, Los Angeles 
Daily News, Vice President; Rex Light, Los Angeles Herald-Express, President; Earl V. 
Leavitt, Culver City Star-News, retiring president; Ira E. Stuck, San Francisco Shopping 
News, Vice President. 
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this was a conference to consider me- 
chanical problems brought about by 
the war. 

The meeting was continued with a 
thorough discussion by the purchasing 
agents, who had been invited to attend, 
and the supply representatives, on the 
subject of purchasing supplies and equip- 
ment. The basis of the discussion was a 
paper entitled ‘‘Procedure for Purchas- 
ing Newspaper Supplies”, from Leon A. 
Link, Mechanical Consultant News- 
paper Section Printing and Publishing 
Division, War Production Board. The 
session was held over for almost an hour 
because of interest in the discussion. 


Superintendents Advocate 
Economy 


The group sessions were well attended 
and much interest was shown. The 
superintendents held their first group 
discussions this session and it was pro- 
nounced a great success. 

A motion was passed by this group 
and later by the conference, as follows: 

‘That once again the publishers be 
asked to give consideration to the prob- 
lems of re-hash, excessive proof requests, 
odd makeups and in fact anything that 
will help in the cutting down of labor 
hours during this time of manpower and 
material shortages.” 

This motion was discussed at length 
on the floor of the main meeting. Saving 
hours of labor was advocated in every 
way possible—eliminating rehash of 
ads, less proofs for the advertisers to con- 
sign to the wastebasket, simplified make- 
up, streamlined datelines, elimination of 
double column leads, initial letters, etc: 

Fire hazard was pointed out as a great 
menace to equipment. It would be diffi- 
cult, indeed, at this time to re-equip a 
complete plant. Precaution and proper 
protection against fire was strongly ad- 
vocated. Each employee should delegate 
himself a firewarden. 

The main speaker of the conference 
was Robert Mount, business manager of 
the Los Angeles Examiner. He was intro- 
duced by the president at the Saturday 
evening session. There were about 200 
present. The high-lights of Mount’s ad- 
dress were as follows: 

“If you wanted technical information 
at this session its certain that you 
wouldn’t have called on a business man- 
ager to talk. But let. me say one thing on 
behalf of business managers. They do 
not sleep in a bed of roses and in these 
trying times they are busy with labor, 
public and government relations and 
with administrative headaches, they 
couldn’t possibly encroach upon your 
territory as production experts. 


Potency of Mechanical Executive 


‘I have learned there are some mighty 
important people on newspapers who fit 
in between the front office and the jour- 
neymen in the shops. These people are 
production managers and the foremen. 
I discovered that where these production 
executives were efficient and knew their 


jobs, there was usually a good feeling 


and an absence of labor difficulties re- 
(Continued on Page 95) 
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Are You A &ottlenech? 


tive would be flustrated if he were to be 

asked: Are you a bottleneck? Perhaps he’s a 
double-stoppered bottleneck but isn’t aware of it. 
He is conscientious, to be sure, but perhaps he 
doesn’t know when he really is slowing up produc- 
tion by insisting he must OK personally every 
detail entering into each job. Perhaps; too, he 
doesn’t delegate authority or train under-execu- 
tives or perhaps he is picayunish, saves small coin 
and overlooks the big money, because he feels he 
is the only one in the plant capable of handling 
every detail. He doesn’t realize he is a hindrance to 
production which is costing his firm good profit 
money. Where conditions like these exist, the re- 
sponsible executive does not realize the need for 
self-inventory. He never asks himself: ‘‘Am I doing 
my best in the exercise of my duties and in the 
search for new methods?” If he is inclined toward 
self-inventory, he will not only ask questions like 
these, but he will realize the answer to that and 
similar questions is: ‘“That is my responsibility— 
nobody else but me.” 

Usually, the bottleneck and the self-opinionated 
lone-wolf type executive are combined in the same 
man. 

The superintendent—yes, the foreman, too (in 
case he is delegated with more supervisory power 
than that of departmental foreman)—who insists 
he must approve personally every detail entering 
into the production of a job is a bottleneck in the 
plant. Such a man is not entitled to and should not 
be dignified with the title of executive. Positively, 
there shouldn’t be room in the plant for this meticu- 
lous sort of person. This type of individual feels he 
is a most efficient, indispensible executive when in 
reality he is a detriment to the firm. He suppresses 
worker incentive, stagnates worker interest and 
worker pride and consequently slows up produc- 
tion, and obviously increases the liability of mis- 
takes and poor quality. 

This self-centered type of individual loses sight 
of the fact that the first important function of an 
executive is to secure worker output; and second, 
the worker needs appreciation that is saturated with 
good will. Under the motivation of these simple 
principles the worker will do his best because he is 
happy to be working for the firm and the executive 
under whom he labors and enjoys the confidence of 
his superior. Yes, we know someone will rise to re- 
mark that wages, sanitary conditions, cheerful and 
comfortable surroundings and the like are the im- 
portant elements in securing maximum production, 
that it is none of any employee’s business about how 
the work should be handled. 


ie average printing plant production execu- 
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Another point often overlooked by production 
executives in their administration of the plant is 
that pride in the firm’s success is of value when 
talking to employees because it offers security in 
steady employment. An employee is content only 
when he feels secure in his job. 


The average employee is agreeable to working 
under the system and the rules in effect in the plant, 
but many employees who do a little thinking for 
themselves often find ways and means for short- 
cuts for improving production. When an em- 
ployee’s suggestion has been adopted by the firm 
for whom he is working, priceless good-will has 
been created. Such employees should be encouraged 
because they possess ingenuity, and a liking for their 
work and they might possess the makings of future 
plant executives. 

Not all business executives who hire the pro- 
duction manager or superintendent, or in the case 
of the smaller plant hire the departmental foremen, 
are well informed in production management pro- 
cedures. They must depend upon a plant executive 
to whom they can delegate responsibility for pro- 
duction. This brings up the point that if the busi- 
ness executive himself previously functioned as pro- 
duction executive he will have appreciation of his 
successor’s responsibilities. In many cases, however, 
the business executive hasn’t had any too much ex- 
perience with production. If the latter condition 
prevails, the new production executive may have a 
dual job of educational work on his hands—that of 
‘educating’ the business executive or employer as 
well as educating and training his own subordinate 
executives. In either event, the production execu- 
tive has a real opportunity to obtain the confidence 
of his boss as well as of the working force. It’s the 
executive’s most important objective. We have 
discussed that little word ‘“‘confidence’’ in these 
columns previously. Unless the production execu- 
tive can secure the confidence of his superior officer 
in addition to his own working force, he can’t 
hope to succeed as an administrator. In other words, 
the production executive’s reputation as a fine 
plant administrator rests entirely within himself— 
no one else can secure it for him—it’s a 100% per- 
sonal job. 

The index of an efficient plant executive lies in 
his ability to deal with the human element. In spite 
of the high mechanization of the printing industry, 
dealing with the human element is one of the 
most important phases of an executive’s responsi- 
bilities. If this statement were not true, it is doubtful 
if there would be need for production executives, 
superintendents, foremen and sub-foremen. It’s 
the executive’s duty, not alone to supervise opera- 
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tion of plant equipment; to know about the capaci- 
ties of that equipment; to have a general knowledge 
of the principles of equipment obsolescence ; a com- 
plete mastery of the technique, nomenclature, 
policy and procedure of the organization or busi- 
ness; but its also his duty to be able to handle the 
personnel properly and to be endowed with a high 
sense of justice and honor, and when dealing with 
personal problems he must be fair and impartial. 

One of the peculiar things about many plant 
executives is that they are keen about keeping their 
rank and file working forces supplied with capable 
substitutes to fill in for workers in case of illness or 
absence from duty. But these same executives are 
not so keen about training substitutes to fill in their 
jobs when they are absent from duty. 

Among the prime reasons for training substitutes 
are: (1) When the executive is absent temporarily 
from the plant because of vacation, illness or a busi- 
ness trip for the firm, the plant will be operated just 
as though the executive were there in person; (2) 
Perhaps the executive is in line for promotion. If 
the opportunity comes, he can accept the better 
job with a feeling of contentment in the knowledge 
that he has trained his successor so he will start off 
efficiently and the firm will not be the loser in pro- 
duction until the new man “‘gets his feet upon the 
ground.” The force will feel kindly toward the 
executive because of his policy in advancing workers 
from the ranks. (3) The executive may have 
reached the age where it won’t be long until he will 
want to “‘take things easy.”’ The work he has done 
over the years will be rewarded by his company in 
greatly relaxed duties, the load to be carried by a 
younger understudy. 

Human nature being what it is, it is not easy to 
strike just the right balance in every respect, no 
matter what we attempt. It seems to be a failing 
among many plant executives either to be too sel- 
fish in administration or they are careless in per- 
mitting a plant literally to run itself. With respect 
to the latter observation, it is known of one instance 
in which a plant superintendent seemingly observed 
all the fundamentals that go into the making of an 
ideal executive. He created and set up a production 
schedule system, check-up methods for work in 
process, and selected and trained capable foremen 
for each department. Yet this fellow one day found 
himself without a job because he had been absenting 
himself from his duties too frequently, during which 
times he was attending to other than the firm’s 
business affairs. 

The reasons for discharging this executive did 
not accumulate over night. The difficulty was that 
he got careless and assumed that since the plant was 
operating satisfactorily during his frequent ab- 
sences his understudies would keep on operating it 
satisfactorily. The managing executive to whom this 
superintendent was responsible didn’t find him 
available when needed for conferences on important 
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matters. These “‘out’’ reasons did not accrue to the 
interests of the company. Therefore, could anyone 
blame the production executive’s boss for assuming 
that since he didn’t find it necessary to be on the job 
perhaps the firm could get along without his 
services? 

To illustrate how the transition from active to 
relaxed duties may be accomplished where a super- 
intendent has served his company long and faith- 
fully, we will describe a case that occurred not so 
long ago. This plant produced printing that was not 
exactly highly specialized, but definite procedures 
were required for each kind of printing executed in 
the plant. After approximately forty years of service, 
this superintendent knew all these procedures. The 
procedures were developed as experience showed 
their necessity and the superintendent became 
rather skilled in handling the work in an efficient 
manner. P 

Officials of the company realized that the serv- 
ices of an experienced executive would be required 
to carry on if the present superintendent were per- 
mitted to relax supervision or even to pension him 
as a reward for his faithful service. Several em- 
ployees were considered for the position, all of 
whose ages were in the early fifties. he proposition 
was analyzed as a whole and the business execu- 
tives of the company decided that the loss of the 
present superintendent’s active services carried 
with it that experience and intelligence that could 
not be stated in dollar value. 

It was decided that in the case of any one of the 
employees being considered (all of whom were in 
their early fifties) five or more years would be re- 
quired for the new superintendent to become 
acquainted with the production procedures and 
full possibilities of the plant. In other words, five 
or more years would place the new superintendent 
in about the same situation as the superintendent 
who was being considered for the “‘twilight’’ job, 
together with the unknown total loss of the present 
superintendent’s valuable experience. 

After analyzing the situation, the company 
officials decided it would safeguard the firm’s best 
interests by selecting a younger man who possessed 
the fundamentals of printing and sufficient aca- 
demic schooling to act as understudy to the present 
superintendent. Included in the proposal was a 
definite plan for his training. The superintendent 
was told he would retain his job as long as he felt 
equal to working. Meanwhile he was to teach the 
young man as rapidly and as thoroughly as he 
could. The officials let it be known that they were 
dependent upon him as the young man’s sponsor. 
With pride and a great sense of appreciation the 
superintendent accepted the assignment. In a few 
years’ time, with enthusiastic and sincere coaching, 
the younger man was sufficiently trained to oper- 
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- « « THAT’S WHAT THE 
OWNER WANTS TO KNOW 


The Nation’s Presses have been called upon 
for over-time production during the past two 
years. With increased operating schedules — 
under wartime conditions —press maintenance 
becomes a major problem. 


Our responsibility to provide service on 
Goss Presses and Stereotype Equipment is an 
obligation of great importance to the Trade. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
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MY PRESSES Lasy> 


INFORMATION ON MAINTENANCE, REPLACEMENT 
PARTS AND FIELD SERVICE TO THE 


USERS OF GOSS EQUIPMENT 


@ MAINTENANCE 


Make certain that your press equipment 
is getting the proper type of lubricants in 
sufficient quantity and at the right places. 
A frequent inspection of all mechanical 
parts may reveal worn or broken units. 
The replacement of one part sometimes 


will save serious damage to other parts. 


@ REPLACEMENT PARTS 
Wire the factory or phone Canal 4140 


at any time for stock replacement parts, 
built to micrometer precision, and inter- 
changeable with original parts. This saves 
considerable time in assembling replace- 


ment units on your Goss equipment. 


& FIELD SERVICE 


Skilled press experts are available to 





service Goss Printing equipment on 24- 
hour -a- day call. Address The Goss 
Printing Press Company 1535 S. Paulina 
Street., Chicago, or phone Canal 4140. 


Presses should be serviced periodically by 


Keep on hand a small stock of parts that 
are most likely to wear out. Keep your 
press clean. Watch impressions closely to 
save wear on blankets. Keep all devices 
properly adjusted and screws, nuts and 


operating parts securely locked. 


When ordering replacement parts always 
give press serial number and specify 
whether piece is made of cast iron, steel 
or bronze. If pattern numbers are defaced, 
describe function of the piece and _ its 


location on the press. 


i 


press experts in order to obtain maximum 
efficiency and long life. Rates for this 
service are nominal. The timely advise of 
an expert serviceman often saves money 


and prevents breakdowns. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO., 1535 S. Paulina Street, Chicago, 


NEW YORK « SAN FRANCISCO + LONDON, ENGLAND 
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ate the plant in the absence of the coach. In this 
way, the company conferred a merited reward 
upon the superintendent and at the same time re- 
tained the benefit of his experience and knowledge 
which was reflected increasingly through the pro- 
duction supervision of the younger superintendent. 

This discussion will be concluded with the ob- 


servation that the finest printing plant executives 
throughout the country are those who enjoy work- 
ing with the human element, those who delegate 
responsibility, and those who train substitutes to 
step in when the chief is away from the job so that 
the plant will function smoothly and efficiently. If 
a production executive doesn’t observe organiza- 
tion principles he can’t very well be called a suc- 
cessful executive. In the final analysis, if an execu- 
tive doesn’t possess the knack of training others to 
function for him he only wears himself down 
quickly. By comparison with real executives, he 
soon changes from an asset to a liability—and there 
are few mourners when he departs. 








(i i \\ ht ) explained simply from 


the technical standpoint — How tone values are obtained 


in printing 





By C. R. KADDELAND* 


*Engineering Dept., Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. Abstract of address delivered before 
Milwaukee-Racine Craftsmen’s Club, February 1943. 


EDITOR’S NOTE—Discussions 
of the elementals of the gravure 
process bear repeating from time 
to time, especially in view of the 
large-scale use of the process by a 
number of publishing firms, such 
as Crowell-Collier. Aside from its 
use in the publication field, Mr. 
Kaddeland points out that the 
annual production of postage, 
food and war savings stamps at 
present is close to twenty billion 
dollars. 


production is the nearest possible 

approach to a photographic repro- 
duction—in tonal quality, detail, and 
fidelity. This is-due to the fundamental 
difference in the method of applying the 
ink to the paper. 

What is meant by gravure printing? 
The term “gravure,” quite generally, is 
reserved for that form of intaglio printing 
wherein the image on the printing plate 
or cylinder is produced photomechani- 
cally and thus adapted to commercial 
use. However, there are other means of 
making intaglio plates, but those types 
which employ embossed or hand-etched 
printing plates or cylinders are not gen- 
erally used for commercial printing, their 
field being largely limited to textiles and 
specialties. 


| ete a well-executed gravure re- 
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Possibly the one form of intaglio print- 
ing with which we are most familiar 
(surely some of the finest of its type) is 
that which we see almost daily—on 
paper money, postage stamps, and war 
bonds. The annual production of postage 
stamps, war savings stamps, and food 
stamps at present is close to twenty 
billion. 

Web gravure developed at a much 
more rapid pace than sheet-fed gravure, 
which is the logical trend, since web 
gravure printing is particularly adapted 
to, and economical for, long runs; where- 
as, sheet-fed gravure must depend almost 
exclusively upon ‘‘quality” for its place 
in the Graphic Arts industry. 

In halftone reproduction, an even film 
of ink is placed over the top of the dots, 
which vary in size; and the method of 
printing applies an ink film of uniform 
thickness to the paper. The tonal values 
are, therefore, dependent upon the rela- 
tionship between the ink-covered dots 
and the white spaces separating these 
dots. In fact, a reproduction of this type 
is really dependent upon optical illusion 
for its effectiveness, since the areas not 
covered by the dots are not readily dis- 
cernible to the naked eye. 

In the true gravure process, all dots are 
of the same dimension and cover sub- 
stantially 80 to 90% of the paper area, 
irrespective of the tone. In other words, 
a highlight dot has exactly the same area 
as a shadow dot. 

The differences in tone values are due 
to the various thicknesses of the film of 


ink applied to the paper. A shadow dot 
carries a full volume of ink; whereas, a 
highlight dot carries only an infinitesimal 
film, hardly more than a stain. 

Another advantage of the gravure 
process is that the intaglio printing sur- 
face is inked and washed at every impres- 
sion, either by being submerged or 
sprayed with a fresh supply of ink; hence, 
there is no filling up of the image during 
printing. 

Multicolor printing is also more easily 
handled by the gravure process, owing to 
the quick-drying nature of the inks em- 
ployed. The ink from the preceding im- 
pression is firmly set before the succeed- 
ing color is applied; hence, there is no 
mixing of colors with consequent tonal 
variations. 

Having briefly sketched the definition, 
the history, and some of the advantages 
of the process, it might be interesting to 
follow a typical job through a gravure 
plant. 

Making the Positives 


Upon receipt of the original drawings, 
photographs, text matter, etc., these are 
retouched and assembled for photo- 
graphing; whereupon, a_ transparent 
negative is made, identical in size with 
the finished reproduction. 

This negative is retouched, and from 
it a transparent contact positive is made. 
This positive may be either film or glass. 
Glass is universally employed for color 
work, but positives for monotones are 
generally made on film in order that 
they may be trimmed to fit their respec- 
tive places in the layout if the subject is a 
composite. For color reproduction, the 
usual color filters are employed when 
making the color-separation negatives. 
It should be noted that both negatives 
and positives are full tone and that both 
of these may be retouched in order to 
correct tonal values and imperfections; 
after this, the retouched positives go to 
the layout table where they are assem- 
bled in proper relation to each other ona 
glass plate and are gum-taped into exact 
position. 

It should be noted that the positives 
have the picture images and the type 
matter in reverse, in the same manner as 
they will appear on the printing cylinder. 
The assembled units are now delivered 
to the etching room. 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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®NEW SCOTT PRESSES 


now in operation in the following plants 


BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 
12 Units 


DETROIT NEWS 
18 Units 


MIAMI NEWS 
8 Units 


NEW YORK HERALD-TRIBUNE 
4 Units 


* These presses, of entirely new design, 
utilizing automotive engineering experience 


with established Scott Design, foreshadow 


“THE PRESS OF THE FUTURE” 


* 


WALTER SCOTT & CO., INC. 


Plainfield, N. J. 
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Transfer Operations 


Before the image can be etched in in- 
taglio on the copper plate or cylinder, it 
is necessary to transfer the photographic 
positive image to a carbon tissue, which 
is, in reality, a gelatin-coated paper, 
sensitized with bichromate of potassium. 
Previous to this, the carbon tissue is sensi- 
tized, dried, and carefully mounted on 
a thin sheet of metal to prevent distor- 
tion. Following this operation, the cross- 
line screen is printed down on the carbon 
tissue in a vacuum frame. The screen em- 
ployed for this purpose is an opaque glass 
plate, which is cross-lined with trans- 
parent lines, actually the reverse of the 
half-tone screen. Screens of varying fine- 
ness may be employed, 150 to 200 lines 
per inch being usual. However, occasion- 
ally, screens up to 400 lines per inch are 
employed for extremely fine work. 

The carbon tissue is placed in contact 
with the screen, which thus becomes in- 
terposed between the carbon tissue and 
the light source. Under the action of light 
coming through the transparent lines the 
bichromated gelatin undergoes a chemi- 
cal change, becomes tough, and only 
slowly soluble in hot water; that is, where 
light has been permitted to strike it. The 
portion protected by the opacity of the 
screen remains soluble. The carbon tissue 
is then removed from the screen and next 
brought into contact with the assembled 
positives, which are thus overprinted on 
the screened print. 

The degree of non-solubility of the ex- 
posed carbon tissue will vary according 
to the amount of light permitted to pass 
through the positive. Naturally, it follows 
that the highlight portion of the positive 
will permit a great deal more light to 
pass into the coating of the carbon tissue 
than the shadow portion. Therefore, the 
degree of solubility of the carbon tissue 
in the highlights is greatly reduced from 
that in the shadows. 

The carbon tissue is now ready for 
transfer to the prepared printing surface 
—either polished sheet-copper or copper- 
plated cylinder, as the case may be. The 
exposed gelatin face is brought into con- 


tact with the wetted surface of the copper 
plate, which causes the gelatin to adhere 
tightly to this surface. The metal carry- 
ing plate to which the carbon tissue has 
been fastened is then removed, and the 
gelatin surface squeegeed in absolute 
contact and adhesion to the polished 
copper surface. 

The paper backing is now removed in 
water and the remaining gelatin coating 
is developed in hot water, which washes 
away the unhardened portion, leaving a 
hardened gelatin film on the copper sur- 
face, varying in thickness according to 
the image it is to produce. In other 
words, the gelatin forms an image on the 
copper surface, thicker in the highlights 
where the light-hardening action was 
strongest and practically non-existent in 
the deep shadows and screen lines. This 
hardened matrix is called a “‘resist’’ and 
its function is to govern the depth of the 
etching, which is the next step in the pro- 
duction of the printing image. 


Type and Pictorial Matter 
Etched Separately 


Before etching, however, a making- 
out process is used, by which all areas 
not to be etched are protected with 
asphaltum. It is the accepted custom to 
etch the type matter and the pictorial 
matter separately, masking out one while 
the other is being etched. 

To produce the etching, or printing 
image, the copper plate or cylinder is 
now washed with perchloride of iron of 
varying concentration, the heaviest con- 
centration being applied first and the 
strength gradually reduced during the 
etching operation, since the diluted acid 
by swelling the gelatin hastens the ab- 
sorption of the acid, thus speeding up the 
rate of penetration of the shadow areas. 

After completion of the etching, any 
remaining hardened gelatin and asphalt- 
um are washed away, and the plate or 
cylinder is cleaned and dried, in readi- 
ness for proving. The proving of a gra- 
vure plate or cylinder must be done 
either in the press itself or in a special 
proving press of similar size. 


Proving the Plate or Cylinder 


The proof is pulled and carefully com- 
pared with the original copy. Some mod- 
ification may be made in the strength 
and tone by strengthening or weakening 
the ink, but the gravure image may have 
to be re-etched or burnished to increase 
or decrease the tonal strength. 

In color work, progressive proofs and 
combinations are pulled and compared 
with the originals, inks are adjusted, and 
the image also re-etched or burnished, in 
retouching. 

This method of correcting the printing 
image offers an exceptional opportunity 
for the craftsman to exercise his full skill, 
without limitation, and replaces entirely 
the makeready method used in typo- 
graphic reproduction. 


Successful Plants Using Gravure 


I would like to point out that the three 
largest printing and publishing houses in 
Chicago—Hall, Cuneo, and Donnelley— 
are all operating successful gravure de- 
partments in addition to their printing 
and lithographing departments. The 
same is true of Brown & Bigelow. In 
these plants, each job is evaluated and 
all departments are required to submit 
estimates, the job being then placed in 
the defartment which can best handle it, 
from the standpoint of quality and 
economy. 

In conclusion, permit me to point out 
that gravure must not be considered an 
easy road to success. However, I do firm- 
ly believe that it offers an unusual oppor- 
tunity for the wide-awake craftsman who 
will study its possibilities and problems 
and then make use of it for the work to 
which it is best adapted. Gravure is not 
intended to supplant other methods of 
printing; rather it is intended to supple- 
ment them. 

Gravure, in its flexibility, presents both 
a challenge and an opportunity'sin no 
other field will you, as Craftsmen, find 
greater possibilities for the demonstra- 
tion of your skill. 








EXECUTIVE 
qs 


H. Wayne Oakley of Pandick Press, 
Inc. was elected president of New York 
Employing Printers Association, Inc., at 
the annual meeting of the Association in 
Hotel Commodore May 24. Innovation 
at the meeting, which was attended by 
450 members of the Association and 
guests, was the presentation to Hon. A. E. 
Giegengack, Public Printer of the United 
States, of a certificate of honorary mem- 
bership in the Association, “‘to show its 
appreciation of his distinguished service 
to the industry, especially in facilitating 
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its contributions to the war effort through 
his efficient management of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office.” 


Members of the trade in New York 
State will regret to learn of the death of 
Edwin N. Green. For many years he sold 
printing supplies in up state New York. 
Until his retirement in 1940, he was sales 
representative for the Howard Flint Ink 
Company. Burial took place in Syracuse 
on May 25. He was 76 years old. His 
career began as a pressman. 


Peter J. Dennerlein, Manufacturing 
Director of Crowell-Collier Publishing 
Company, Springfield (O.) plant, has 
been made a vice president of the com- 
pany. Announcement was made re- 
cently from the company’s New York 
offices. 


First Lieut. Thos. E. DePoy, assistant 
adjutant at Pope Field, Army Air Base, 


Fort Bragg, N. C., was promoted to the 
rank of captain early in May. Also, he 
has been awarded the decoration of the 
Silver Star for gallantry in action during 
the Champaigne-Marne offensive in the 
First World War. Captain DePoy has 
also been informed that his son, Thos. E. 
DePoy, jr., of Warren, Ind., has been 
sworn in as a private in the Army. Before 
being commissioned in September 1942, 
Captain DePoy was a newspaper pro- 
duction engineer for Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Co. 


Charles S. Findlay, who was associated 
with the Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., passed 
away on April 7. He was born in 1870 in 
Buffalo, New York. He was reputed to be 
one of the best litho transferers in the 
country and was among the first to recog- 
nize the value of the rubber transfer cyl- 
inder hand press, which was later de- 
veloped to the offset proof press as a 
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Printing presses have a big job to do in helping 


© win the war. That’s why they need all the 
‘imken Tapered Roller Searings that possibly 
-an be put into them—to give them greater speed; 
© make them more accurate; to increase endur- 
ce; to reduce maintenance. This includes all 
tinds of ee —  rotaries or flat beds; for 
lief, intaglio or lithographic printing. The 


ken Roller Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio. 
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Kidder 45” x65” Four Color Press equipped 


with Timken Bearings on the 
der (4); plate cylinders (8); 


impression cylin- 
cutter shaft (4). 


Bearing spread, 90”. Press speed, 415 FPM. 
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medium for reversing work on stone that 
had been made for flatbed presses, so it 
could be used on the offset press. He be- 
came associated with the Fuchs & Lang 
Mfg. Co. in 1911 and traveled extensively 
but in recent years his activities were 
with the metal decorators in the New 
York metropolitan district. 


Frank A. Montgomery, president and 
manager of Montgomery & Co., Tow- 
anda, Pa., passed away at his home in 
Towanda late in March as the result of a 
heart attack. He was 48 years of age. In 
1932 he formed a partnership with G. 
Ross Bacon under the firm name of 
Montgomery & Bacon. In 1942 the busi- 
ness was divided, Mr. Bacon entering 
business as a machine shop. Mr. Mont- 
gomery continued the business which 
had been set up to handle line-composing 
machine parts and supplies and other 
things used by the printing industry. The 
business is being continued under the di- 
rection of David P. Crayton who has 
been associated with Mr. Montgomery 
for the past 11 years. 


The appointment of Robert R. Zisette, 
as general sales manager of SKF Indus- 
tries, Inc., Philadelphia manufacturers 
of ball and roller bearings, has just been 
announced by Richard H. DeMott, vice 
president in charge of sales. 











EMPLOYMENT 


AND SERVICE 





Employers, production and mechani- 
cal executives may insert notices in this 
department. Items may pertain to the 
following subjects: ““Executive Wanted,” 
‘Association or Partnership Wanted,” or 
‘Position Wanted,” readers referring to 
subjects of a personal nature such as ob- 
taining information about addresses of 
executives, supplying copies of technical 
articles and magazines, patents for sale 
or requests for contacts for developing 
and/or financing of inventions. 

Any reasonable reader request will be 
granted. 

Notices may be printed under the fol- 
lowing regulations: First insertion (maxi- 
mum six lines) is free of charge. All 
subsequent insertions of the same item 
subject to a charge of 75c per line in 
advance. 

Address all communications witii box 
number to Printing Equipment Engineer, 
1276 West Third St., Cleveland, O. 


DEVELOPMENT ENGINEER — Age 
46, college education, with several years 
experience operating own manufacturing 
plant, would like suitable connection 
with firm who will take over inventions 
for post-war manufacture. Reply Box 
104, Printing Equipment Engineer. 





50th Monotype Report 


“This report rounds out fifty years of 
progress’. Thus did President Harvey D, 
Best salute the anniversary of the Lanston 
Monotype Machine Company in his an- 
nual report to stockholders for the fiscal 
year ending February 28, 1943. On that 
date the company paid to its stockholders 
the 108th consecutive quarterly divi- 
dend, making a total of all dividends 
paid of $9,941,000. 

“Net earnings for the year were 
$218,239.79,” states Mr. Best in the re- 
port, “including $1,045.44 profit of 
wholly owned subsidiary Monotype 
Company of California. Dividends of $2 
per share were paid. 

During the year, the Monotype plant 
has been engaged almost wholly in 
various items of war production, with a 
regular work week of 53 hours and in 
some departments up to 62 hours. Mr. 
Best observes in the report that “Our 
output has been limited because of in- 
ability to secure additional skilled men.” 

Monotype management is looking for- 
ward to the conditions which will be 
faced at the close of the war at which 
time there will be a large and immediate 
demand for new machines. This means 
there will be a period of manufacture of 
many thousands of machine parts before 
deliveries can be made. To cushion this 
period, President Best reports the setting 
up of a contingent reserve of $200,000 
from the operations of the past two years. 
Continuance of this policy is planned in 
the new fiscal year. 
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200 Diamond St., Brooklyn (22) N. Y. 
785 Bryant St., San Francisco (7) Calif. 





UNITED AMERICAN METALS CORP’N 


AND AFFILIATED CORPORATIONS 


2246 W. Hubbard St., Chicago (12) III. 
2448 E. 25th St., Los Angeles (11) Calif. 


4101 Curtis Ave., Baltimore (26) Md. 
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Development now taking place in 
offset lithography promise to make this process a 
“printing must” for most letterpress printers after the 
war. Watch these pages during succeeding months 
for significant statements regarding the future of 


offset lithography as it will affect your business. 


OFFSET DIVISION OF 


emerican Jyhe Founders 


200 ELMORA AVENUE, ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 
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Printing Patents issued April 27 


to May 18, inclusive, cover considerable variety includ- 


ing method of engraving copper textile rolls, direct-color 


camera for photo-mechanical processes, artists’ paints 


with fluorescent ingredients, and others 


This data is compiled exclusively for Printing pony erp Engineer by Invention, Inc., is verified in the United States 


Patent Office, and is comprehensive of all patents in the 


eld of each heading for the dates specified. 


For copies of patents listed here, specify the patent numbers and send 10c for each separate patent (stamps not accepted) 


to the Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D. C. 


Composing Room Equipment: 


Design 135,683. NEW FONT OF TYPE comprising both 
upper and lower case characters of the open face variety. 
Each character is designed to simulate one or more folded 
men’s neckties so arranged as to form the letters of the 
alphabet, numbers, etc. Invented by Berthold Goldsmith, 
Jr., Woodmere, N. Y. Assigned to Botany Worsted Mills, 
Passaic, N. J. Application March 11, 1943. 


Feeding, Folding, Delivery: 


2,317,993. SHEET FEEDER which assures the presenta- 
tion of individual sheets at the proper time, and in accu- 
rately registered position, to a printing press. Mechanism 
is especially designed for operating on sheets fed in lapped 
condition and is capable of slowing down, straightening, 
timing and registering them as well as detecting the pres- 
ence or absence of sheets being fed. A feature of the in- 
vention is a suction device which slows a sheet down with- 
out itself having bodily movement, the slowing down be- 
ing brought about by the gradual closing of the sucker 
orifice by the moving sheet. Invented by Charles W. 
Harrold, University ——. Ohio. Assigned to Harris- 
Seybold-Potter Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Application 
March 15, 1941. 30 claims. 


2,318,165. PNEUMATIC SHEET DELIVERY MECH- 
ANISM for a self-fed printing press of the Gordon type 
disclosed in patents 1,472,656, 1,621,547 and 2,088,377, 
in which the parts are so constructed and arranged that 
the sheet taking members are amply accommodated in 
overhead space limited in extent by a sheet azine 
located thereabove. Mechanism includes a long oscillatory 
delivery arm which carries suction grips and their sup- 
porting means. A swinging cam rail is employed to effect 
the dipping of the suction grips. In this construction, the 
required overhead space progressively decreases forwardly 
from the platen and accords with the corresponding pro- 
gressively increasing requirement for space occasioned by 
the lengthening of the stock oe in enlargement of 
its capacity. Invented by Eneval Kluge, St. Paul, Minn. 
yee mee: to Brandtjen & Kluge, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Application October 11, 1941. 11 claims. 


2,318,173. MECHANISM FOR CUTTING SHEETS of 


different lengths from a traveling web and delivering the 
sheets alternately in two directions. Invention consists of 
a pair of rotary cylinders having two pairs of successively 
coacting cutting blades and two yieldingly mounted sets 
of impaling pins. These are arranged to engage the web 
successively as the sheets of a predetermined length are 
severed, and to deliver the sheets in opposite directions 
towards each of two delivery points. Strippers are pro- 
vided for stripping the sheets from the impaling pins to 
alternately deliver the sheets to the two delivery bars. In- 
vented by Hans J. Luehrs, Westerly, R. I. Assigned to 
C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co., Westerly, R. I. Application 
July 4, 1942. 14 claims. 


2,318,451. DELIVERY MECHANISM especially adapted 


for delivering sheets from a varnisher, which is materially 
shorter than previous mechanisms while assuring ade- 
quate drying time without sacrifice of output. Arrange- 
ment consists of a transfer mechanism for carrying sheets 
from the varnisher successively to a number of slow mov- 
ing sheet conveyors which carry the sheets through a dry- 
ing chamber at a speed much less than the speed at which 
the sheets are discharged from the machine. Invented by 
Elmer W. Belluche and Frank R. Belluche, Racine, Wis. 
Assigned to Christensen Machine Co., Racine, Wis. 
Application January 21, 1941. 9 claims. 


2,318,937. MACHINE FOR CUTTING PAPER from 


continuous webs and rejecting defective sheets detached 
from the web. The web passes over a scanning table while 
moving toward the cutter. The position of the defect is 
indicated relative to the web severing cuts to be made. A 
hand operated control device, when manipulated by the 
operator inspecting the web, will cause a deflector to be 
actuated with a time lag appropriate to the travel of the 
paper from the scanning device to the deflector for the 
purpose of removing the defective sheets. Invented by 
Philip Tom Goldney, Dartford, and Alfred George Hing- 
ley, Bristol, England. Unassigned. Application June 24, 
1941. 16 claims. 


2,318,953. SHEET AND SIGNATURE HANDLING 


MECHANISM having means independent of the sheet 
grippers, impaling pins or other sheet engaging devices, 
for wholly separating the partially separated sheets. This 
relieves the sheet engaging devices from the strain of 





onstration in plant cooperation. 


department. 
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Has This Ever Happened To You? 


LANT organization is a wonderful thing—it gets results. Many printing 
executives, however, don’t “want to play ball” from that standpoint. 

In most cases, however, something eventually happens to production 

so that the executive who is responsible for its loss is given an obvious dem- 


In one printing plant, a vice president of the company, made it a prac- 
tice to exercise an active personal interest in one of the mechanical depart- 
ments. Although the plant afforded a mechanical superintendent and a 
foreman for the department, the vice president would “barge right into” 
the department whenever anything didn’t seem to be going as it should. 


Not getting results, the exasperated vice president sent for the depart- 
mental foreman one day. He took him to task about the conduct of his 


The foreman thought it over briefly, then said: “I don’t give a damn if 
I am fired, but I must tell you something. We never see you coming but 
what we wonder what is wrong now. In fact, you never come into the de- 
partment unless it is to raise hell about something.” 

Not all of the conversation need be repeated here, but it can be reported 
that the vice president revised his ideas about plant administration and 
became a well-liked person. Incidentally, the foreman did not lose his job 
but was placed in full supervisory authority in the department. 





breaking the tabs which connect the sheets with the web. 
The tab breaking means comprises a yielding member 
carried by one of the cylinders in position to press the 
leading end of the partly severed sheet against the surface 
of the other cylinder. Sufficient pressure is applied to 
break the tabs between the sheet and its web as the sheet 
grippers or impaling pins engage the leading end of the 
sheet. Invented by Joseph E. Meyer, Westerly, R. I. 
Assigned to C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co., Westerly, R. I. 
Application August 5, 1942. 9 claims. 


Miscellaneous: 


2,317,372. METHOD OF IMPROVING THE FINISH OF 


FRESHLY PRINTED INK such as news ink and heat 
set inks containing petroleum solvents. The wet film of 
ink is dusted with a powdered high melting resin com- 
position which is soluble in the hot solvent of the ink to 
give a viscous solution. All but a thin film of the powder 
adhering to the ink is removed and the prints are passed 
through a conventional heating zone, where part of the 
solvent is evaporated and the resin with absorbed solvent 
is melted to form an extremely thin hard film over the 
ink, thus drying the ink, imparting a finish, and giving 
greater depth to the color. A typical powdered com- 
position is 90 pounds of zinc-lime resinate and 10 pounds 
of paraffin wax melted, cooled and powdered to 325 mesh 
size. Invented by Albert E. Gessler, New York, and 
Dominic J. Bernardi, Astoria, Long Island, N. Y. As- 
signed to Interchemical Corp., New York, N. Y. Appli- 
cation December 26, 1940. 10 claims. 


2,317,550. METHOD AND APPARATUS FOR PRO- 


JECTING LIGHT IMAGES. Light from a strong lamp 
bulb passes through a translucent liquid such as water in 
a tray, to the surface of the subject matter carrying the 
image to be projected. The latter reflects the light against 
a mirror which in turn reflects the image through lenses to 
project it upon a suitable support such as a light sensitive 
surface which is exposed by the image and thereafter 
forms a printing element. The use of the liquid medium 
interposed between the light source and the subject mat- 
ter allows the passage of light while preventing heating 
of the subject matter. Thus, it is possible to use a small 
casing member for projection and photographic printing 
work with a high powered light source which provides ex- 
cellent projection. Invention is said to be especially useful 
in connection with textile printing. Invented by John J. 
Ormond, Boston, Mass. Assigned two-thirds to Joseph D. 
pcarsey Boston, Mass. Application June 17, 1941. 
claims. 


Plate Making: 
2,317,348. VACUUM HOLDER so constructed and ar- 


ranged that any one of a number of different sized sensi- 
tized films, or the equivalent, may be secured to the oper- 
ative face of the holder. The holding vacuum effect is ap- 
plied to the films only in an area immediately adjacent 
the border. Invention comprises a plate on one plane sur- 
face of which there are a suitable number of endless 
grooves. Each of the grooves communicates with a passage 
which extends transversely through the plate. Communi- 
cating with all of the passages is another passage at the 
end of which is a flexible pipe. By action of a vacuum 
pump connected to the pipe, suction is applied so that the 
film is held on the plate. Invented by Stephen N. Weke- 
man, Saddle River Township, Bergen County, N. J. 
Assigned to General Printing Ink Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Application July 17, 1942. 10 claims, 


2,317,551. IMPROVED METHOD OF ENGRAVING 
PRINTING ROLLS such as copper rolls for textile print- 
ing. Process consists of applying a resist material in se- 
lected areas on the roll, allowing the resist to dry, securing 
an absorbent blanket of cotton adjacent the surface of the 
roll and sealing the ends of the blanket with a material 
such as beeswax which is resistant to the etching reagent. 
The blanket is then impregnated with the etching reagent 
such as perchloride of iron and a pressure element com- 
prising an inflatable tubular member is wrapped around 
the blanket to exert a pressure thereon and force the ab- 
sorbed etching reagent against the bare metal surface of 
the roll. Afterwards, the resist material is washed away 
leaving an etched outline and etched ground lines. The 
absorbent blanket member permits the use of limited 
amounts of etching reagent and permits control of the 
extent or intensity of etching in a uniform manner. In- 
vented by John J. Ormond, Boston, Mass. Assigned two- 
thirds to Joseph D. Ramsey, Boston, Mass. Application 
June 30, 1941. 7 claims. 


2,317,612. DIRECT COLOR CAMERA of the kind used in 
connection with photomechanical reproduction printing 
processes, which photographs colors directly from the ob- 
ject onto one plate in a single exposure and separates the 
different colors upon different portions of the plate. By 
means of the invention, it is possible to obtain a repro- 
duction by photomechanical methods of printing from the 
original single negative carrying the four color-separated 
records, thereby eliminating the steps previously required* 
of producing a second set of separation negatives from the 
usual final full color transparency positive. Invented by 
William C. Huebner, New York, N. Y. Unassigned. 
Application March 25, 1940. 5 claims. 


2,318,322. PRECISE REMOVAL OF LACQUER OR 


VARNISH LAYER preparatory to etching the bared 
metal of a relief, planographic or intaglio printing plate. 
The design area of the lacquer layer to be selectively re- 
moved is controlled by an uppermost layer of light- 
treated colloid emulsion. Hence it is important that the 
lacquer-removing solvent, such as alcohol, not distort 
this emulsion which is subject to swelling, diffusing and 
gel forming phenomena. This is prevented by cancelling 
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ATLANTIC ZINC WORKS 


210 Van Brunt St., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





en 


Precision Produces | 
Perfect Plates... | 







‘ Pouring molten zinc 
from the Electric 
Induction Furnace 











a pioneering efforts of the Atiantic Zinc Works nave brougst abou? ine engravers plates of 


high uniformity and dependability, which are accepted as stanaard today. It has been the 


precision methods of this company in perfecting metai formulae in developing the electric 
induction furnace, in establishing new rolling precision stamaards and a finish free from ridges 
and scratches, which have placed the products of this company in o position of recognized 


leadership in the United States and Canada. 


ZOM O=ZI NC ... THE ACCEPTED STANDARD ZINC ENGRAVERS PLATE ... This metal, melted 


and cast in the electric induction furnace, is known far and wide for its high uniformity of composition and its clean, quick 
etching qualities. 


A:Z=AL LOY. .. FOR LONG, DIRECT PRESS RUNS AND FINE SCREEN HALFTONES... This metal is 
also cast in the electric induction furnace. It is unsurpassed in uniformity and admirably meets the need for a tough, quick 
etching metal for long direct press runs or multiple mat work. A-Z Alloy has unusual registering qualities, ability to stand 
heat, and fine grain after burning-in for producing perfect 133 line screen work. 


The NEW MACHINE CUT FINISH. .. A FINISH OF MICROSCOPIC ACCURACY ... This new clean 


finish is made possible by a new type of machine and a newly developed cutting abrasive. It offers a new freedom from 
ridges, scratches, and uneven surfaces. Streaks which occasionally appeared in fine screen halftones are avoided when the 
print is made on this absolutely level surface. This finish is so perfect and the plate so clean, no scrubbing or pumicing of 
the surface is required. Zomo Zinc and A- Z Alloy are also supplied in the highly buffed Mirror Finish. 


BACKOTE ... THE BACK WHICH ELIMINATES ASPHALTING ...A thin acid-resistant coating pre-applied to 
the backs of Zomo Zinc and A-Z Alloy, when specified. Saves time and materials by eliminating the use of asphaltum or 


shellac on the backs of engravers’ plates, and assures better register and a more perfect finished engraving. 


BACKBOARD. .. TO BRING 18 GAUGE AND 21 GAUGE UP TO STANDARD 16 GAUGE THICKNESS... Avail- 
able with special adhesive on one or both sides. Will route without leaving a burr. . . will not burn the routing tool... 
will not lose thickness under high pressure and withstands water without swelling. When used with adhesive on both sides, 
flexing or breathing of the cut during printing is eliminated . . . prevents loosening of nails . . . holds cuts firmly on sides 
that are flush mounted, without bevel. 


Leading metal suppliers in the United States and Canada carry stocks of these metals. 
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the solvent quality of the alcohol by adding an equal vol- 
ume of glycerine. Strong alkalis, such as potassium, 
sodium oft lithium hydroxides, are added as the active 
lacquer-cutting agents while the alcohol and glycerine 
function only as the vehicle. A metal etchant, such as 
cupric chloride and ferric chloride, may be added to in- 
crease the viscosity of the solution, to help restrain the 
solvent action of the alcohol, and to superficially etch the 
metal to break up the last traces of resin prior to subse- 
quent metal etching. Invented by Charles E. Meulendyke, 
Redeaac N. Y. Unassigned. Application August 7, 1940. 
6 claims. 


2,318,352. LIGHT-SENSITIVE DIAZOTYPE LAYERS 
and method of forming them on a support such as alumi- 
num, silver-plated metal, stainless steel, or other metals 
not appreciably attacked by the materials to be used. 
Glass, acety! cellulose, rubber, or rubber derivatives may 
also be employed. To one of these supports presenting a 
substantially waterproof surface, there is applied a sus- 
pension of diazonium compound in a solution of a water- 
insoluble binder in a volatile organic liquid having sub- 
stantially no affinity for water and in which the diazonium 
compound is insoluble. Finally the organic liquid is com- 
pletely removed by evaporation. Use of a suspension ac- 
cording to the invention allows concentration variations 
within wide limits irrespective of the solubility of diazoni- 
um compounds and of coloring components. Invented by 
Roelof Jan Hendrik Alink, Eindhoven, Netherlands. 

Assigned, by mesne assignments, to Hartford National 

Bank and Trust Co., Hartford, Conn., as trustee. Appli- 

cation May 1, 1940. 7 claims. 


2,319,030. STEREOTYPE MATRIX DRYING AND 
FORMING MACHINE provided with means known as 
bolster form retaining bars for maintaining a raised mar- 
gin or bolster on aaah end of the matrix. These bars are 
arranged so that they will not only contact and maintain 
the form of each bolster when the matrix is first placed in 
the machine, but also contact and follow the shrinkage of 
the matrix, thus preventing warping or distortion of any 
kind. There is also provided an improved heating arrange- 
ment and means for the evacuation of vapor and moisture 
resulting from the application of heat. Invented by Craig 
C. Baker, Los Angeles, Calif. Unassigned. Application 
October 21, 1939. 8 claims. 


2,319,031. STEREOTYPE MATRIX DRYING AND 
FORMING MACHINE, the application for which is a 
continuation in part of the application now issued as 
patent 2,319,030, reported above. Besides the bolster form 
retaining bars described in the previous patent, present in- 
vention provides certain improvements including an ar- 
rangement for equalizing the heat over the entire area of 
the matrix and a vacuum chamber through which air and 
moisture are drawn by suction after evacuation from the 


matrix as it dries. Invented by Craig C. Baker, Los 
Angeles, Calif. Unassigned. Application November 20, 
1939. 4 claims. 


2,319,079. ARTISTS’ PAINTS WITH FLUORESCENT 
INGREDIENTS, designed especially to facilitate photo- 
mechanical reproduction. Color ppenten positives can 
be made directly from an original thus painted, and with- 
out any step of color correction such as masking and with 
little if any retouching. Three or more distinctively col- 
ored artists’ inks, dyes or paints have incorporated in each 
coloring material different fluorescent ingredients whose 
fluorescent hues are mutually separable spectrally. For 
instance the fluorescent colors could be violet, green and 
red so their spectral distribution of intensity curves do not 
overlap or at least so that each color has one wave-length 
portion not in the other two. The quantity of fluorescent 
ingredient in each material is directly proportional to one 
of the subtractive color contents of that coloring material 
and inversely proportional to the fluorescent efficiency of 
the ingredient. One embodiment of the invention is espe- 
cially useful in the reproduction of pen and color wash- 
drawings for comic strips, maps, etc., in color. Invented 
by Alexander Murray and John A. C. Yule, Rochester, 
N. Y. Assigned to Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Original application April 5, 1940. Divided and this appli- 
cation August 28, 1941. 10 claims. 


Printing Inks and Related Chemicals: 
2,317,359. METHOD OF PRINTING AND DYEING 


TEXTILE FABRICS in one continuous operation with- 
out intermediate drying. This is accomplished by printing 
the fabrics with a pigmented lacquer and then pigment- 
dyeing them with a pigmented lacquer-in-water emulsion. 
The pigmented lacquer is preferably a water-in-lacquer 
emulsion paste of the type consisting of a pigmented lac- 
quer thickened to printing consistency by the emulsifica- 
tion of at least 20° water therein and containing a heat 
convertible synthetic resin as a binder. The lacquer-in- 
water emulsions are preferably of low non-volatile con- 
tent and also have heat convertible synthetic resins as 
binders. In carrying out the invention, the printing is 
preferably done first, then the wet print is passed into the 
dyeing solution, and finally the fabric is dried to set the 
heat-convertible resin. Invented by Norman S. Cassel, 
Ridgewood, N. J. Assigned to Interchemical Corp., New 
York, N. Y. Application August 6, 1940. 3 claims. 


2,317,370. IM PROVED METHOD OF DRYING PRINT- 


ING INKS and preventing offset, by spraying aqueous 
solutions of alkaline silicates, e.g. sodium silicate and 
potassium silicate on the freshly printed sheets just after 
they emerge from the printing cylinders, by means of 


spraying nozzles or the like. Concentration of the solution 
varies with the type of printing and paper employed. For 
example, in newsprinting, a 12 — 124% aqueous solution 
of sodium silicate is used; in offset printing, a 25% solu- 
tion; and in general letterpress printing, a 50% solution. 
After the solution has been sprayed on the sheets, evapora- 
tion of the solvent may be accelerated by heating the 
sheets with standard heating equipment. Invented by 
Charles Geese, Somerton, Pa. Unassigned. Application 
June 13, 1940. 9 claims. 


2,317,371. METHOD OF PREPARING A COLOR- 
STABLE COMPOSITION containing copper phthalocy- 
anine as the pigment, such as a textile printing paste com- 
prising a water in lacquer emulsion, in which the con- 
tinuous phase is a pigmented water-immiscible lacquer 
containing a rapidly heat-convertible synthetic resin such 
as the plasticized urea-formaldehyde type. Invention is 
based on the discovery that the tendency of these pastes 
to lose tinting strength is due to the very slight solubility 
of the blue pigments in many unsaturated hydrocarbon 
solvents which must be used to dissolve the resins while 
producing satisfactory emulsions. This difficulty is over- 
come by employing as solvents, terpene hydrocarbons 
such as turpentine. Invented by Albert F. Gessler, New 
York, and David M. Gans, Bronx, N. Y. Assigned to 
Interchemical Corp., New York, N. Y. Application 
June 6, 1940. 6 claims. 


2,317,466. METHOD OF PRODUCING PATTERN EF- 
FECTS on textile materials consisting of cellulose fibers 
and fibers of cellulose derivatives, ok as a mixed fabric 
of viscous artificial silk and acetate artificial silk, by lo- 
cally treating the textile with organic sulfuric acid esters 
such as ethanol sulfuric acid ester, which removes the 
cellulosic fibers without altering the strength of the cellu- 
lose derivatives, and then steaming the material. The or- 
ganic ester may be applied by means of a printing paste 
containing the usual thickening agents such as traga- 
canth. To obtain colored designs, suitable dyestuffs are 
added to the printing pastes. Invented by Max Kerth, 
Bad Soden in Taunus, and Alfred Link, Frankfort-on- 
the-Main-Hochst, Germany. Assigned, by mesne assign- 
ments, to General Aniline & Film Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Application August 16, 1939. 5 claims. 


2,317,663. METHOD OF PREPARING HIGHER UN- 
SATURATED KETONES having drying properties sim- 
ilar to natural drying oils, by condensing lower ketones 
such as acetone, methy] ethy] ketone, etc., in the presence 
of acid or basic condensation catalysts under suitable con- 
ditions. Products of the invention are useful as bases or 
ingredients of varnishes, lacquers, printing inks, etc. Ex- 
ample of preparation: 2000 c. c. of methy] ethyl ketone 
are heated with 300 c.c. of 85% HeSO4 at 73-80° C. for 
1.5 hours under reflux. Separation of the water formed 











Manufacturers and 


Distributors 


COMPLETE 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING 


SAWS each slug to the desired 
length as it comes from the line- 
casting machine and deposits it 
in the galley ready for make-up. 
No lost time —no headaches—no 
hand slug sawing. Simple—effi- 
cient — accurate — economical. 


EQUIPMENT 






CHEMICALS AND SUPPLIES 


The Douthitt Corporation 


650 West Baltimore Avenue 





DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
MOHR LINO-SAW CO. 


128 N. Union Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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OF KALAMAZOO 
ADDS A VICTORY GARDEN 


When the clouds of war first gathered, the skill and experience 
of Hammond craftsmen turned gradually from printing machin- 
ery to machine tool production. That conversion is now 100%. 
Further augmenting the war effort, fourteen acres adjacent to 
our plant have been converted to Victory Gardens for Hammond 
workers. War tools for industry plus food production for the 
home front is our schedule till VICTORY. 


1604 DOUGLAS AVE., KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN e EASTERN BRANCH 71 W. 23rd St., NEW YORK CITY 





gave a yield of 14% unsaturated C12 and higher ketones. 
Invented by Clyve C. Allen, San Francisco, and Vernon 
E. Haury, El C errito, Calif. Assigned to Shell Develop- 
ment Co., San Francisco, Calif. Application February 18, 
1939. 13 claims. 


2,317,752. MODIFIED STARCH which may be cooked 
with water to yield a ‘‘short’”’ smooth stable paste which 
is easily spread and divided and which is highly resistant 
to breakdown in viscosity upon prolonged heating or agi- 
tation. These properties are obtained by treating a starch 
such as tapioca starch, in aqueous suspension, with an 
oxidizing agent such as sodium hypochlorite in the pres- 
ence of a reaction modifier such as acetamide. Product is 
useful in printing pastes for various types of dyes because 
of the above qualities. Invented by Arthur D. Fuller, New 
York, N. Y. Assigned to National Starch Products, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. Application October 30, 1939. 5 claims. 


2,318,121. NEW BINDING AGENTS, prepared by a proc- 
ess involving the condensation of melamine and formalde- 
hyde. Products of the invention are chiefly useful as ad- 
hesives, but they may also be used in making water paints 
which may be combined with thic kening agents to form 
printing pastes for paper and textiles. Textile prints ob- 
tained by these pastes are fast to soaping even at boiling 
temperatures. Invented by Gustav Widmer, Basel, and 
Willi Fisch, Muttenz, near Basel, Switzerland. Assigned, 
by mesne assignments, to Ciba Products Corp., Dover, 
Del. Application July 27, 1937. 3 claims. 


2,318,489. PROCESS FOR PREPARING VAT DYES IN 
POWDER FORM whichare suitable for printing and pig- 
ment pad dyeing as well as for vat dyeing. An aqueous 
paste of a well dispersed vat dye is treated with a defloccu- 
lating agent such as a triethanolamine lauric acid ester, 
in the presence of a water soluble dispersing agent. An 
aqueous emulsion of an inert volatile organic liquid such 
as toluene is then mixed therewith and the mass is dried 
ina v: acuum drier or the like. The dried product is then 
pulverized to a fine powder. The powder requires a mini- 
mum amount of diluent to retain it in a readily dispersible 
form suitable for printing and pigment pad dyeing proc- 
esses. Invented by William Robert Waldron, Wilmington, 
Del. Assigned to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. Application June 24, 1941. 2 claims. 


2,319,265. PRINTING PASTE which does not deteriorate 
quickly and keeps its strength longer, comprising a diazo 
salt, paste-forming ingredients, and in addition an 
aliphs atic carboxylic acid or a soluble metallic salt thereof. 
Example: The comple x diazo salt from diazotized 2,5- 
dichloroaniline and zinc chloride is isolated, dried and. di- 
luted to about 20% strength with maleic acid and inac- 
tive diluents such as sodium sulfate in such a way that 
the finished dry salt contains 10% maleic acid. A printing 
paste is pre pared comprising 4 parts of the diazo salt, 30 
parts water and 66 parts starch-gum tragacanth thick- 
ener. The paste is printed from an engraved roller on cot- 


ton fiber impregnated with the anilide of 2,3-hydroxy- 
naphthoic acid, producing a strong scarlet color. Invented 
by Swanie S. Rossander, Chiles E. Sparks, and Carl W. 

Maynard, Jr., Wilmington, Del. Assigned to E. J. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. Application Sep- 
tember 25, 1940. 11 claims. 


Printing Presses and Equipment: 


2,318,374. STANDARD MULTIPLE TEXTILE PRINT- 
ING PRESS which normally prints one side of a fabric 
only, provided with a simple attachment by means of 
which the fabric may be printed on one side or both sides 
without requiring changes in the machine structure. The 

, attachment reverses the fabric after it has been printed on 
one side by part of the printing couples so that it may be 
printed on the other side by the remaining printing 
couples. Arrangement is such that the fabric may also be 
passed through the machine in a normal manner for print- 
ing on one side only. Invented by John Henry Coogan, 
West Warwick, R. I. Assigned to Cranston Print Works 
Company, Cranston, R. I. Application June 20, 1941. 
4 claims. 


i 174. METHOD AND APPARATUS FOR DRYING 
NK FILMS on traveling sheets or webs without over- 
heating the paper or oxidizing the volatilized constituents 
of the ink.-Invention accomplishes this by effectively 
applying an alternating electrostatic field unac companied 
by corona discharge to the printed surface to develop heat 
directly in the ink film. Arrangeme nt is such that the sheet 
or web i is moved through the region of highest voltage 
gradient in a direction parallel to the field direction where- 
by the maximum heating effect is secured. Invented by 
Mitchell Wilson, New York, N. Y. Assigned to Fred’k H. 
Levey Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. Application June 23, 
1942. 10 claims. 


2,319,242. COATING APPARATUS for applying var- 
nishes, lacquers, etc., which may be attached and de- 
tached toa cylinder type of printing press so that the press 
may be employed for coating printed and lithographed 
work. The coating device is equipped with thermostati- 
cally controlled heating elements so that varnish volatile 
at high temperatures as well as hot melts of various kinds 
may be employed. It is also equipped with an auxiliary 
drive so that when using materials requiring high tem- 
perature heating, it will keep the coating rollers revolving 
when the press is stopped and thus preve nt overheating of 
the coating material. Invented by Samuel Lipsius, New 
York, N. Y. Unassigned. Application May 2, 1940. 
19 claims. 


2,319,615. HOLLOW INKING ROLLER for printing 
presses, having a side wall of pervious bronze or the like, 

e.g. Oilite, through which the ink passes to the extericr of 
the roller to be transferred to the form cylinder of the 
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press. The ink supplied to the surface of the roller may be 
varied by varying the perviousness of the side wall of the 
roller or by a variation in pressure. The latter is accom- 
plished by a novel pressure regulator. The centrifugal 
force exerted on the liquid ink within the roller increases 
as the speed of the roller increases, thereby allowing more 
ink to pass through the pervious side wall of the roller as 
the press speed increases. Invented by Hans J. Luehws, 
Westerly, R. I. Assigned to C. B. Cottrell & Sons Com- 
pany, Westerly, R. I. Application April 12, 1941. 4 
claims. 


2,319,616. HOLLOW INKING ROLLER for printing 
presses. Present patent issues from an application which 
was a division of the application for patent 2,319,615, re- 
ported above, but has claims covering other of the de- 
scribed novelties. Invented by Hans J. Luehrs, Westerly, 
R. I. Assigned to C. B. Cottrell & Sons Company, West- 
erly, R. I. Original application April 12, 1941. Divided and 
this application October 31, 1942. 4 claims. 











60 Newspaper Press 
Units Ordered 


During the latter part of May it was 
announced by Publisher Silliman Evans 
of the Chicago Sun that an order has been 
placed for the engineering and design of 
a minimum of 60 high-speed newspaper 
press units, with color attachments. The 
order was placed with the Goss Printing 
Press Company for delivery as soon after 
the war as manufacturing facilities will 
permit. The Goss Printing Press Com- 
pany, at the present time, is engaged 
100% in war work and does not plan the 
making of printing presses for the duration. 
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Digest of WPI Orders 


applicable to printing and publishing industry brought up 


to date by Printing and Publishing Division 


HE maze of fairly recent WPB Orders issued by the War Production Board has 
made it somewhat difficult for production and mechanical executives to follow 
all of the stipulations set forth. Executives should understand, of course, that new 

orders are issued and the existing ones are amended as the need arises. The rapidity 
of this procedure makes it somewhat confusing. We are glad to be able to publish this 
latest “digest” which will enable our readers to get straightened around with respect 
to their particular branch of the industry. 


NOTHING TO DO TILL TOMORROW 





Even the sturdiest of type metals cannot go on forever 
without a little encouragement. The endless round trips 
between the metal pot and melting furnace are bound 
to take a bit of starch out of the backbone of any metal. 
So, to keep its metals ‘in the pink,’’ Blatchford main- 
tains for its customers a testing and replacement service. 


It works like this: The printer periodically sends a sample 
of his metal to Blatchford for analysis and a “health” 
report. If the metal isn’t up to snuff, Blatchford prescribes 
the proper amount of toning metal to add in remelting. 


It's a sure-fire way to keep the metal healthy — and the 
printer happy. Why not get the facts now? 


E. W. BLATCHFORD CO., New York e NATIONAL LEAD CO., Chicago 
LINOTYPE 
MONOTYPE 
INTERTYPE 
LUDLOW 
TYPE CASTER 
STEREOTYPE 
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War Production Board regulations and 
orders which directly concern the Print- 
ing and Publishing Industry were 
brought up to date on May 27 by Wil- 
liam G. Chandler, Director of Printing 
and Publishing Division. This is the 
eighth of a series of releases designed to 
keep members of the industry acquainted 
with the availability of materials, etc., 
involved in manufacturing operations. 


Paper: The Printing and Publishing Division has issued 
Limitation Orders which are intended to reduce by at least 
ten per cent the amount of paper to be used by each of the 
various segments of the printing and publishing industries, 
These orders are: L-240, newspapers; L-241, printed matter 
(commercial printing); L-244, magazines; and L-245, books. 
On May 20, 1943, the new greeting card Order, L-289, was 
issued. (See below.) Quotas established under any one of 
these orders may be used only for the production of the spe- 
cific items controlled by that particular order. For example, 
the quota of a magazine publisher under L-244 or of a com- 
mercial printer under L-241 may not be used for the manu- 
facture of books as defined under Order L-245. Quotas estab- 
lished under these orders are not transferrable from one per- 
son to another person even though such transfer were to 
leave the paper within the same segment of the industry, 


Order L-241 as amended February 26, 1943 applies pri- 
marily to commercial printers. It requires that each printer 
limit his processing of paper for ‘‘printed matter’ to 90% of 
the tonnage that he processed for ‘‘printed matter” in 1941. 
Further, he must accomplish this reduction quarterly, either 
by processing in each calendar quarter not more than 2214% 
of his entire 1941 total, or by processing in a given calendar 
quarter not more than 90% of his total in the corresponding 
calendar quarter of 1941. 

However, in determining his 1941 total tonnage for the 
purpose of Order L-241, each printer shall deduct from his 
overall usage any paper which he processed in 1941 for (1) 
newspapers as defined under Order L-240; (2) magazines as 
defined under Order L-244; (3) books as defined under Order 
L-245; (4) greeting cards as defined under Order L-289; (5) 
governmental and functional printing specifically covered in 
subparagraphs (a) (2)(vii)(viii), and (ix) of Order L-241. 
This item of special governmental and functional printing 
includes printed matter produced for any department or 
agency of the United States, or any state, county or munici- 
pality; printed matter required in connection with a con- 
tract between a supplier and an agency of the United States 
or any printing necessary for the production of, the delivery 
to, or the use of products by the governmental department 
or agency; printing required for the functional operation of 
any public utility; and printed matter required by law in 
connection with any city, county, state or Federal tax laws 
or regulations. 

The procedure which a printer may follow in determining 
his base-period usage of paper to be affected by Order L-241 
is noted in the following example: 


ANALYSIS OF 1911 TONNAGE CONSUMPTION 


‘Rotel wage of paper... 265255 5526550252 1000 tons 
Paper used in newspapers (L-240) 100 tons 
Paper used in magazines (L-244) 75 tons 


Paper used in books (L-245) 50 tons 
Paper used in governmental and 
functional printing 60 tons 
Total tonnage exempted under L-241_.___ 285 tons 


Balance subject to 10% reduction under 


Cit G6lacbs ebd ar x's ici alecteas existe anes lee ies ea 715 tons 

A printer whose record of 1941 printing was as shown in 
the above example would be permitted to put into process, 
in 1943, a total of 90% of 715 tons (or 643.5 tons) for the 
production of commercial printing. In addition, he would be 
permitted to process any newspapers, magazines, books and 
greeting cards for which he may receive orders from pub- 
lishers so long as such publishers use their own quotas for 
such products; and he would be permitted to process any 
governmental or functional printing as defined in I-24], 
since this latter class cf printing is not subject to restrictions. 

Other items which are exempted from consideration under 
L-241 since they are controlled by other restrictive orders 
are: wallpaper (L-177), boxes (L-239), and converted paper 
products (M-241-a). 


Order L-240, dated December 31, 1942, requires that each 
newspaper publisher limit the tonnage of print paper used 
in his newspaper(s) during each calendar quarter to not 
more than 103% of the print paper he used in printing the 
net paid circulation of his newspaper(s) during the corre- 
sponding calendar quarter of 1941. The additional three per 
cent noted above is for waste and spoilage. A publisher may 
acquire print paper for no purpose other than the printing of 
his newspaper(s). The order defines a newspaper as includ- 
ing any publication usually recognized as a newspaper in the 
newspaper industry, regardless of the frequency of issuance. 

These restrictions on newspaper publishers do not apply, 
however, in the case of publishers who shall use 25 tons or 
less of print paper in any calendar quarter; nor do they apply 
in the case of any newspaper of eight pages or less published 
by benevolent, fraternal, trades-unions, professional, liter- 
ary, historical, and scientific organizations or societies Cov- 
ered by Section 521 of the Postal Laws and Regulations of 
1940. In those cases where the amount of print paper used in 
copies of a newspaper furnished the armed services of the 
United States causes a publisher to exceed the 25-ton-per- 
quarter figure, he may exclude this armed-service tonnage 
from his calculations. 
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Order L-244, as amended March 26, 1943, requires that 
each magazine publisher limit the tonnage of paper con- 
sumed in his magazine(s) during each calendar quarter to 
9214% of the total tonnage he used in his magazine(s) dur- 
ing the year 1942; but a publisher may use 157% more than 
his quota in a calendar quarter, provided the excess is de- 
ducted from the quota of the quarter that immediately fol- 
lows. A publisher who does not use all of his quota in a cal- 
endar quarter may add the unused portion to the quota of 
any later calendar quarters in the same year. The order de- 
fines 2 Magazine as any periodical recognized as a magazine 
in the magazine industry, regardless of frequency of issuance. 

An exemption from the provisions of this Order is made in 
the case of a publisher who uses 25 tons or less of print paper 
ina calendar quarter for the printing of his magazine(s) pro- 
vided that he shall not use more paper than the amount he 
used in the coreesponding calendar quarter of 1942 or 25% 
of the amount he used during the year 1942,—whichever 
may be larger, but not over 25 tons in either event. Unused 
quotas may be used in later quarters as in the case of the 
larger consumers. , . ; 

Publishers who were not in business throughout the entire 
year of 1942 and all those who began publishing operations 
in 1943 must appeal under Order L-244 for paper quota, re- 
gardless of the tonnage involved. 


Order L-245, issued January 8, 1943, requires that each 
book publisher limit the tonnage of paper used in his books 
to 90% of the total amount used in his books during the 
calendar year 1942. In addition to this over-all limitation, 
the order requires a publisher to reduce the paper used on 
reprints to 90% of the per-copy weight of the book as proc- 
essed in the last printing prior to January 8, 1943, but this re- 
striction does not apply to reprints of books that have been 
printed on paper of 40-pound basis weight or lighter or to 
reprints of any book for which the paper for reprinting was 
ordered prior to January 8, 1943 for delivery within 45 days 
after that date. This order defines a book as a collection of 
32 cr more pages, bound or in loose-leaf form, consisting of 
reading matter or illustrations or a combination of the two; 
offered for sale, and not issued periodically except at inter- 
vals of more than six months. Supplements to a book are 
classified as part of the book regardless of number of pages 
or frequency of issuance. 

In each of these four orders (with only a partial exception 
in the case of the reprinting of books), the publisher or 
printer may effect the reduction in any way he chooses,— 
through a reduction in the base weight of paper, reduction 
in the use of blank space, selection of smaller or more com- 
pact types, or any combination of these and other methods 
of conservation which may occur to him. 

The paper ccvered by orders L-240, L-244, and L-245 re- 
lates only to that paper actually put into process for the pro- 
duction of the newspapers, magazines, or books of the spe- 
cific publisher,—not to the paper required for the com- 
mercial forms or advertising literature of the publisher. The 
paper for commercial forms and advertising used by pub- 
lishers is controlled at the printer’s stage, — under Order 
1-241. 

It is particularly to be noted that the orders form a com- 
pletely integrated pattern to effect a reduction in the use of 
printing papers for all purposes since paper quotas are not 
inter-changeable between the types of printing covered by 
each separate order. 


Paper Quantity and Inventory Restricticns. In addition to 
the standard inventory restrictions of Priorities Regulation 
No. 1 which apply to all materials and products, the quan- 
tity restrictions on the purchase of paper are clearly stated 
in Order M-241. This order sets up separate quantity re- 
strictions for newsprint and for paper or paperboard other 
than newsprint, as follows: 


Newsprint. No person may accept delivery of any news- 
print if his inventory of newsprint is, or would by such ac- 
ceptance become, either more than two carloads or more 
than 75-days’ supply, whichever is the greater. 


Paper or paperboard other than newsprint. No person, 
except a paper merchant, may accept delivery of any grade 
of paper or paperboard other than newsprint if his inventory 
of that grade is, or would by such acceptance become, either 
more than two carloads or more than 60-days’ supply, 
whichever is the greater. The term ‘‘grade of paper or paper- 
board” refers to the classification on Form WPB-514, and 
are the generally-accepted trade terms of the paperindustry. 
If a person’s gross inventory of a grade is in excess of two 
carloads or 60-days’ supply, but his inventory of a particu- 
lar item within that grade is less than 30-days’ supply, he 
may accept delivery of any quantity of such item as may 
required to provide him with 30-days’ supply. 

In the case of both newsprint and paper or paperboard 
other than newsprint, the 75-days’ or the 60-days’ supply 
may be calculated on the basis of either the person’s average 
rate of consuming that grade of paper during the preceding 
quarter or his average rate of consuming that grade of paper 
as projected or scheduled for the then current quarter. 


Lasein. Order M-307 provides for the allocation ot casein 
which is used in the manufacture, among other products, of 
coated paper, wallpaper, and adhesives. This order requires 
that users of casein (papermakers, etc.) apply for allocation 
of this material on Form PD-600. While this form requires 
that the manufacturer specify preference ratings, if any, and 
type of customer (Army, Navy, commercial customer, etc.), 
it does not require end-user data below that level. Conse- 
quently, it is not necessary that printers indicate end-use 
data or preference ratings on their orders for paper or other 
materials which include casein as an ingredient. In view of 
the shortage of casein, extreme conservation is urged with 
relation to all materials which contain this ingredient. 


: Containers. Order P-140 assigns automatic preference rat- 
ings to various industries for use in securing wooden and 
fibre shipping containers. Printers and publishers may apply 
the rating AA-5 on their orders for these containers for use 
in shipping paper or printed products. Containers for foreign 
and armed-service shipments as outlined in List 2 of Order 
P-140 may be ordered with an AA-2X rating. These prefer- 
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eletypesetter will do for 
composing machines 


{when the war is won } 


HE bolt-action rifle was always a 

fine weapon. Yet today our men 
carry arms with much greater speed- 
of-fire because the automatic feature 
has been added. 

This American principle that “the 
best can always be made better” is 
the one big reason for Teletypesetter 
equipment. Added to a composing 
machine, it makes possible all day 


averages of 350 to 400 lines per hour 
on large-volume straight-matter. 

Today war work has deferred the 
production of Teletypesetter equip- 
ment. But after Victory, it can give 
your composing machines new speed 
and efficiency. 


TELETYPESETTER CORPORA- 
TION, Chicago, Illinois. 
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ence ratings should be applied in the manner and with the 
certification provided in Priorities Regulation 3. 


Controlled Materials Plan. CMP Regulation No. 5, as re- 
vised May 14, 1943, permits printers and publishers, includ- 
ing the allied graphic arts industries, to apply the symbol 
and rating ‘‘AA-2-MRO”’ on their orders for maintenance, 
repairs and operating supplies. The Printing and Publishing 
Division has issued a special bulletin on the ‘‘Application of 
the Controlled Materials Plan to the Graphic Arts Industry.” 


Copper. Provisions of Order M-9-c limits use of copper for 
photoengravings, electrotypes and gravure plates in each 
calendar quarter to 60° of the consumer’s aggregate 
usage in the corresponding quarter of the year 1940. Fur- 
thermore, 75% of the allowable quota of copper for electro- 
typers and gravure plate-makers must be in the form of 
scrap. Captive plate-making plants, whose plates are used 
for printing in the plant in which the plates are made, may 
obtain their allowable quota of copper under the ‘‘MRO” 
provisions of CMP Regulation No. 5. Platemakers to the 
trade must apply for their allowable quota of copper on 
Form CMP-4B. 


End-Use Symbols. The symbol ‘‘S-4” is established by 
CMP to cover, among other items, the ‘‘B” products of the 
printing and publishing industries as listed in the official 
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Class ‘‘B” List of CMP. This symbol is not a general end- 
use symbol to be placed on all orders entered by the members 
of industry; but is to be used by manufacturers of these ‘‘B” 
products on their purchase orders for production materials 
to be incorporated in their production schedule as specifi- 
cally covered by a CMP-4B authorization. 

This means that in applying a preference rating to ma- 
terials entering into composing machine molds, for example, 
the preference rating will be accompanied by the symbol 
“S-4"", 


Film. Order L-233, as amended May 19, 1943, specifies the 
priorities procedure to be followed in ordering film, except 
strip-film on paperback. Printers and publishers who were 
operating under PRP in the first quarter of 1943 may con- 
tinue, through the second quarter, to extend their PD-25A 
or PD-25F ratings of AA-5 or Higher for film in the same 
quantities authorized for film, as specifically mentioned, 
on the first-quarter application. Such extension of PRP 
ratings may be followed only through June 30, 1943. Aside 
from the PRP procedure, printers and publishers will apply 
on Form PD-1A or PD-870 for all film other than paperback 
strip film, which latter continues to be available through 
use of the ratings allowed under CMP Regulation No. 5. 


Glassine. Order M-286, issued March 17, 1943, prohibits 
the use of glassine, grease-proof and vegetable parchment 
papers for wrapping or packaging printed or unprinted paper 
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and paper products (except oil-impregnated paper products). 
Any stock on hand or in transit to the user on March 17, 
1943, may, however be used up. 


Greeting Cards. Order L-289, issued May 20, 1943, re- 
quires that each publisher of greeting cards limit his use of 
paper in greeting cards during each of the last three calen- 
dar quarters of 1943 to not more than 60% of the weight so 
used by him in the corresponding quarter of 1942. From 
May 20 to the end of the year, no greeting card manufac- 
turer may use more than 60 per cent of the number of new 
designs or more than 80% of the number of old designs he 
used during the year 1942. The order also forbids the fur- 
nishing of ‘‘dealer helps’’ to retail stores by greeting card 
manufacturers except such as were on hand May 20, 1943. 
“Dealer helps” employed by direct selling agents are not re- 
stricted. Specific packaging restrictions are included in the 
order. These forbid the use of paperboard boxes except those 
manufactured from materials specified in Order L-239. 
Paperboard boxes are prohibited for the bulk packaging of 
“everyday” greeting cards; and the tonnage of paperboard 
to be used each quarter for the packaging of ‘‘seasonal’”’ and 
‘box assortment” greeting cards is limited to 6624 percent 
of the tonnage used in the corresponding quarter of 1942. 
Since paper for greeting cards under this order is controlled 
by the publisher rather than by the printer, such paper is 
to be excluded by the printer from both his base period usage 
and his allowable quota under Order L-241. 


Leather. Sheepskins for use in bookbinding are not re- 
stricted by any order. Cattlehides, except buffings which are 
not suitable for military use or for the purposes listed in 
Schedule A of Order M-273, may not be used after June 1, 
1943 for binding books. Application for the use of cattle- 
hides which were in the bookbinder’s inventory prior to 
April 1, 1943, may be made by filing a letter in triplicate 
with the Textile, Clothing and Leather Division of WPB, 
Steuart Building, Washington, D. C., Ref. M-273. Order 
M-114, prohibits the use of regular goat and kidskins for the 
binding of books. India-tan goatskins, which are partially 
treated before importing and are finished in America, are 
not restricted. 


Loose-Leaf Metal Parts and Units. Remain under full 
control of Order L-188. Preference ratings under CMP Re- 
gulation No. 5 may not be used to secure these items. 


Mechanical Binding Wire. Order M-126, amended April 8, 
1943 releases certain material on hand for use in bookbind- 
ing. Mechanical binding wire on coils, reels, spools, etc., 
which was originally designed for use in wire mechanical 
binding, but which was frozen in manufacturers hands as of 
August 3, 1942, has been released for use. This applies only 
to material on hand. 








and production costs. 


Yes, we are producing war 
equipment and feel very grate- 
ful to be able to contribute 
toward the 
enemies. Frankly, though, we 
are looking forward to getting 
the job done and to getting 
back to our own last. 

The printing industry is our field. It holds our life interest 
and we’re anxious to go back to our work. 

We are impatient to show many new features in com- 
posing and stereotype room cquipment. At a not too far > 
distant date we hope the national situation will give us the 
green light, so we may present these new features and addi- 
tions to improve printing quality as well as reduce time 








Obsolete Plates. Owners of obsolete plates, under Order 
M-99, were reminded April 1 that the provisions of this order 
are automatically renewed as of the first of each calendar 
quarter. All plates which have matured into the ‘‘obsolete” 
class in the preceding quarter must be scrapped with the 
beginning of each new quarter. 


PD-1A. It is recommended that appellants contact the 
nearest field office of WPB regarding priorities matters, in- 
cluding the filing of PD-1A forms, prior to submitting appli- 
cations to Washington. Form PD-1A was revised as of Janu- 
ary 16, 1943, and all such applications must now be made on 
this revised form. 


Plastics. Order M-154, amended March 26, 1943, permits 
the use of plastic bindings which were in the hands of print- 
ers, binders or suppliers prior to January 9, 1943. No new 
thermoplastic material may be put into process for this pur- 
pose or for advertising, novelties, calendar holders or other 
items listed in Exhibit A of this order. 


Printed Matter. Printed matter (including such stationery 
items as letterheads, envelopes and forms) may not be 
ordered with the AA-2 rating under CMP Regulatien No. 5. 
Priorities Regulations Nos. 3 and 11 have been amended so 
ae may not be extended for the purpose of such pur- 
chases. 


_ Printing Ink. The market situation remains easy with no 
sign of an early change. 


Stitching Wire. Order L-291, effective May 25, 1943, lim- 
its the amount of stitching wire which may be used for com- 
mercial printing and binding including magazines, for 
“edition” bookbinding including workbooks manuals, and 
for calendars, calendar pads, and desk and memorandum 
pads. Paperboard containers, match folders and tea bags are 
exempt. The Order affects the use of stitching wire as follows: 

(1) Prohibits its use in printed matter or blank paper of 
12 pages or less; 

(2) Limits its use in side-stitched bindings of more than 
12 pages (exclusive of edition bound books, educational 
workbooks and manuals, calendars, calendar pads and desk 
or memorandum pads) to one stitch, except that twostitches 
may be used in cases where the bulk exceeds one-half inch; 
provided that the binding edge, after trimming, exceeds 
eight inches in cases where adhesive is employed or exceeds 
five inches in cases where no adhesive is employed; 

(3) Limitsits use in saddle-stitched bindings of more than 
12 pages (exclusive of edition bound books, educational 
workbooks and manuals, calendars, calendar pads and desk 
or memorandum pads) to one stitch, except that two stitches 
may be used in cases where the binding, after trimming, ex- 
ceeds ten and one-half inches and the content is more than 
32 pages; 
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(4) Limits its use by any person in edition bound books 
(not pamphlets), educational workbooks and manuals to 
70 per cent of the gross weight of the wire consumed for such 
products by that person during the calendar year 1942; 

(5) Prohibits its use in calendars of less than three hang- 
ing sheets, and limits its use to not more than one stitch for 
calendars of three or more hanging sheets; 

(6) Limits its use in calendar pads to one stitch (not heay- 
ier than 28 gauge) for pads not over six inches in length, or 
two stitches (not heavier than 28 gauge) for pads exceeding 
six inches in length; 

(7) Limits its use in desk and memorandum pads to one 
stitch for pads with binding edge not over four inches, or two 
stitches for pads exceeding four inches on the binding edge, 


Textiles. Book-cloths are becoming increasingly scarce; 
and it is increasingly difficult to guarantee specific construc- 
tions, finishes and colors. The recent release of nitro-celluloge 
will not increase the available amount of pyroxylin cloths 
due to the shortage of all types of plasticizer. 


Zinc. Order M-99 limits the use of zine by graphic arts 
producers in each calendar quarter to 50 per cent of the 
amount by weight of zine put into process by the consumer 
in the corresponding quarters of 1941. 

Captive photoengraving plants, whose plates are used for 
printing in the plant in which the plates are made, may ob- 
tain their allowable quota of zinc under the ‘‘MRO”’ pro- 
visions cf CMP Regulation No. 5. Photoengravers-to-the- 
trade, who apply for their photoengraving copper on Form 
CMP-4B, may obtain their allowable quota of zinc used in 
their production schedule for photoengraving by applying 
the preference rating which accompanies their allotment for 
copper. Trade photoengravers who use zine but no copper, 
will apply for their allowable quota of zinc on Form PD-1A. 


UTA Gains Membership 


In the early part of April, the United 
Typothetae of America News Letter an- 
nounced that 36 printing and publishing 
firms had become affiliated during the 
month of March with UTA. Apparently, 
there is growing recognition of the value 
of cooperative action in trade matters, 
particularly in the services which are 
afforded by a national association. 
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AGAIN WE WANT TO REMIND YOU 






You'll be able to get a 
Barker Kotary Shaver 
after the War 











, & 
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This advertisement is to serve as another reminder 
to daily newspaper plants that in post-war years 
to come you will again be able to get BARKER 
ROTARY SHAVERS. And we also want to remind 
you that we stand ready at all times to help keep 
production rolling on machines of present owners. 
If you are contemplating rotary shaving equipment 
for after the war, let us talk about it now. 


HESS & BARKER 


212 SOUTH DARIEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


Production and Mechanical Executives wish- 
ing to secure copies of the literature described 
below may do so by addressing the manufac- 
turer direct, or by sending request to Print- 
ing Equipment Engineer. 


*“Kid Gloves”’ 


Anillustrated bulletin has been published by SKF Indus- 
tries, Inc. The bulletin is entitled How Kid Gloves Add Life 
to Bearings. Removal and installation of bearings is dis- 
cussed. Every mechanical executive should have a copy of 
this bulletin. 


Monotype Display Faces 


Lanston Monotype Machine Company has published a 
0 page and cover booklet showing Monotype display type 
faces in one-line specimens. Matrices for these faces are made 
to cast type to be used in hand composition. A listing of the 
sizes available accompanies each specimen line, which, 
with the exception of five faces, is set in 24 pt. size caps and 
lower case. A copy will be sent to any reader of Printing 
Equipment Engineer writing for it on the letterhead of the 
firm with which he is associated. 


Notes on Science of Color 


: In a 4 in. by 5 in., 16-page booklet, General Printing Ink 
Corporation has published some data on the scientific mys- 
teries of color. The text has been written for the layman. 
Among the items discussed are Aristotle’s theory of color, 
viewpoints advanced by Descartes and Robert Boyle, New- 
ton’s observations and experiments, and the importance of 
the electromagnetic spectrum which is made to serve and 
almost endless number of uses aside from its application to 
color. The electromagnetic spectrum is printed in double- 
page chart form. 


Photographic Templets 


All Graphic Arts platemakers (if at all interested in the 
technology of their trade) should be interested in Photo- 
graphic Templets just recently published by Di-Noc— 
Cramer Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio. This 24 page booklet 


is 714 in. by 101% in., and was written by the well known 
authcrity on photo-mechanical processes, J. S. Mertle. 
Frankly, in addition to a discussion about templet making 
technique, the context of the booklet advises users how to 
use Photo-Loft Transfer Material in the making of Temp- 
lets. In the introduction, the author states: ‘‘Defined in 
simple language, a templet is nothing more than an exact 
copy or pattern of some section or part of a machine or me- 
chanical structure. It is used to make any required number 
of accurate reproductions of such parts, without the neces- 
sity of a separate layout for each section. Usually in flat form 
and made with various materials (metals, plastics, plywood), 
the templet bears constructicn details of the particular part, 
and aids in the quick assembly of machinery and equipment 
by having such parts at hand in required quantities and 
in accurate and easily-fitted form.’’ The discussion by Mr. 
* Mertle in the booklet would seem to be complete with re- 
spect to the technique of making templets. Every photo- 
engraving executive should secure a copy of this work. 


George Geist, for many years engrav- 
ing superintendent of the Cincinnati 
Times-Star, passed away in April. He had 
been in ill health for several years prior 
to his death. He served as a member of 
the ANPA Mechanical Committee for a 
time. His successor is Harry Wendt. 


Short-Cut Teaching Method 


By providing a short-cut method for 
teaching women to operate power trucks, 
Elwell-Parker Electric Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, is offering factories a way to help 
ease the manpower shortage. Industry 
may need an additional 3 million women 
this year. 

Elwell-Parker, one of the largest 
makers of industrial trucks, made a sur- 
vey to find out how many companies 
were using women to operate their in- 
dustrial trucks. The survey showed ohly 
3%, or 19 of the 706 firms replying, had 
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women industrial truck operators. Over 
50%, however, indicated interest in sub- 
stituting women for men operators. 

While an Elwell-Parker truck does the 
work of 5 to 10 men, a woman operator 
can transport up to 10 tons with one of 
them. 

To help companies break in women 
drivers of their own and other makes of 
industrial trucks, Elwell-Parker has pre- 
pared a book of instructions, called, 
Lady, Will You Give A Lift? The illustrated 
manual tells the prospective woman 
operator how to run the truck and gives 
pointers on how it should be cared for. 
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1000 Attend graphic arts industry 


meeting in Milwaukee to hear about essentialty of printing 


and what Graphic Arts Victory Committee is doing 


HE vital importance of the printed word to victory, democracy 

and free enterprise was dramatically impressed upon an as- 

semblage of about 1000 persons prominent in business, industry, 

civic, educational, labor, and veteran organizations, in the Milwaukee 

(Wis.) Auritorium, on Monday evening, May 10, which was addressed 

by Wisconsin’s U. S. Senator Alexander Wiley, and Henry Hoke, 
Managing Director of the Graphic Arts Victory Committee. 

A large exhibit of printing and advertising gave a convincing 


demonstration of the endless ways in 
which these media are performing in- 
dispensable functions in war and civilian 
activities. The Miehle Wartime Printing 
Library also was displayed. 

The meeting was initiated by the 
Graphic Arts Association of Milwaukee, 
and co-sponsored by the Milwaukee Ad- 
vertising Club, Industrial Advertising 
Club, and Milwaukee-Racine Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen. E. F. Schmidt 
of the Graphic Arts Association, was 
general chairman of the committee on 
arrangements, and merits much of the 
credit for the success of the meeting. 
Other Milwaukee-Racine organizations 
were guests during the occasion. 


Harry A. Apple, president of the 
Graphic Arts Association, presided. He 
stressed the recognition given the press 
in the Federal constitution, the responsi- 
bility of the printing industry as cus- 
todians of the printing press, the essenti- 
ality of printing and printed advertising 
to our economic life and_ successful 
prosecution of the war. He stated that 
the industry in the Milwaukee area has 
lost about 40% of its skilled manpower 


to the armed services and war industries 
and urged buyers to cooperate fully with 
the industry. 

Managing Director Henry Hoke of 
the Graphic Arts Victory Committee, 
stated that the Axis powers knew the 
power of the printed word as a weapon 
and for years has spent large sums for its 
use in the United States and other coun- 
tries to undermine their governments 
and create disunity among the peoples, 
and friction between the United Nations. 
He urged a greater and more effective 
use of printing and advertising, in co- 
operation with and support of our gov- 
ernment to counteract many efforts and 
hasten victory. He described the activi- 
ties of the Graphic Arts Victory Com- 
mittee in opening the way for the print- 
ing and advertising industries to serve 
in the war effort. He stated that the com- 
mittee had approached government 
agencies concerned with the war effort, 
with a definite plan of assistance for in- 
forming the public of the government 
aims and wishes, through the utilization 





of the technical skills, facilities and ex- 
perience of the graphic arts and adver- 
tising industries. After investigation and 
study of the committee’s plan, it was 
endorsed by a number of the principal 
agencies and its offer accepted. 

Mr. Hoke showed the 60-page Guide to 
Essential Wartime Printing and Lithography, 
which had been prepared, with govern- 
ment approval to aid printers and adver- 
tisers, who wish to contribute their efforts 
to the various projects, to make the 
proper contacts and obtain necessary 
information. 

Sen. Wiley, who has vigorously de- 
fended freedom of the press and free 
enterprise in the U. S. Senate against 
attack by subversive elements within and 
outside the government, expressed con- 
fidence that America can retain a free 
enterprise if ‘‘an enlightened people and 
a vigilant congress will never permit” 
these freedoms to be annihilated, but 
warned that the price is eternal vigilance 
and diligent application. 

The senator conceded that in wartime 
we must have censorship of news to keep 
vital information secret but stressed that 
such censorship ‘‘must not be permitted 
to destroy the faith of the people in their 
government.” 

Any censorship, however necessary, is 
dangerous, Wiley said, and “‘it cannot be 
denied that official control of informa- 
tion can be and has been extended to 
some matters which can hardly be con- 
sidered military matters.” 

Describing the affair as a public rela- 
tions project by the printing and adver- 
tising interests, J. R. Shultz, secretary- 
manager of the Graphic Arts Association 
of Milwaukee, stated that: “‘We feel the 
power and use of the printed word in war 
as in peace must not be minimized. It has 
sold more war bonds than any other 
medium. It is indispensable in building 
morale, decreasing waste and spoilage, 
preventing accidents, increasing pro- 
duction, explaining programs such as 
rationing.” 











Johnstone Slitter Wheel Grinder 


Johnstone Engineering & Machine 
Company has developed a Slitter Wheel 
Grinder for accurately sharpening, or re- 
conditioning, any standard 3 in. score 
cut slitter. Since this machine is designed 
especially for grinding slitter blades, the 
blade may be set up and ground quickly. 
Operation of the machine is extremely 
simple, The Johnstone Slitter Grinder is 
of self-contained design. The motor and 
drive are contained within the enclosed 
base to provide safety and protection 
from dust and damage. A 4 in. o.d. by 
¥g in. face wheel does the grinding. The 
grinding wheel is mounted on a 1 in. 
spindle in dust-sealed ball bearings. The 
slitter wheels may be clamped instantly 
into grinding position. The work is 
easily fed to the grinding wheel and a 


Placing slitter blade on spindle of John- 
stone Slitter Grinder preparatory to sharp- 
ening with the 4 in. o.d., 34 in. face grind- 
ing wheel. Machine sharpens any standard 
3 in. slitter wheel. 
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smooth-acting transverse lever passes the 
wheel across the face of the grinding 
wheel. 

The Grinder may be plugged into any 
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standard lighting circuit. The machine 
weighs 170 Ibs., and its size is 20 in. wide, 
by 26 in. deep by 10 in. high for placing 
on a portable stand or work bench. 
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W [ FE: News and Notes 


Bitner Succeeds Chandler 


HE resignation of William G. 
T Chandler as Director of the Print- 
ing and Publishing Division and the 
appointment of Harry M. Bitner as his 
successor was announced on May 28 by 
Donald D. Davis, Vice Chairman for 
Operations. 
*“Mr. Chandler’s resignation is being 
accepted with great reluctance,’ Mr. 


Davis said. ‘‘He has performed a difficult 


job with much credit to himself and to 


WPB. We are fortunate, however, in 
having in Mr. Bitner a capable executive 
of wide experience who will carry on the 
work successfully inaugurated by Mr. 
Chandler.” 

Mr. Bitner has been serving as Deputy 
Director of the Printing and Publishing 
Division since March, when he was 
granted a leave of absence as a member 








The Jcouthe VERTICAL MITERER 
Has GONE TO WAR 


The precision parts, the motors, 
and the tool steel that before the 
war went into Rouse Vertical Mi- 
terers for printers, now go into 
Rouse Hand Millers to be used in 
speeding up production on essen- 
tial war equipment. 
Manufacturers for the Armed 
Forces have found that the same 
accuracy, simplicity, and speed of 
operation that have proved so effi- 
cient in the composing room, are 


H. B. ROUSE 


2214 NORTH WAYN 
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equally efficient in machining small 
parts for aeroplanes, radios, electric 
motors, and similar equipment. _ 

The illustration shows the Rouse 
Vertical Miterer stripped for action, 
ready for war work. 

Although our entire plant is now 
working around the clock on war 
work, we will be in better position 
than ever to serve our many friends 
in the printing and publishing in- 
dustry when peace again reigns. 


COMPANY 


of the Board of Directors of the Hearst 
Consolidated Publications, Inc., Hearst 
Publications, Inc., and American Week- 
ly. He is also President and Publisher of 
the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph. 





Photographic Film Order L-233 
Amended —Newspapers and 
Magazines Affected —Must 
Use Rated Orders 


HE War Production Board on May 
| 14 limited the use of preference rat- 

ings for purchase of photographic 
film to those assigned on Forms PD-1A, 
PD-3A, PD-25A, PD-25F and PD-870 
by amending Order L-233. To be valid, 
ratings assigned on these forms must be 
AA-5 or higher. The amendment affects 
commercial, institutional and other users 
of photographic film—including news- 
papers and magazines. The amended 
order requires that users of ratings for 
purchase of film must certify to their sup- 
pliers that the ratings have been assigned 
on one of the specified forms. 

The effect of the order (L-233 as 
amended on May 14) is to cancel all rat- 
ings for the purchase of film, including 
those outstanding, which have not been 
assigned through one of the specified 
forms. In particular, ratings which have 
been procured under CMP regulations 5 
and 5A are no longer valid for the pur- 
chase of film. 

This action, reports WPB, was neces- 
sary to re-establish equitable distribution 
of film. As a result of the definition of film 
as “operating supplies” in CMP regula- 
tions 5 and 5A, commercial, govern- 
mental and institutional users of film 
were automatically assigned AA-2X, 
AA-1, and A-10 ratings on a blanket 
basis for procurement of their supplies. 
Users not covered by the CMP regula- 
tions frequently were unable to procure 
their share of the stocks and even those 
under CMP sometimes found stocks ex- 
hausted when they attempted to pur- 
chase supplies. 

It is expected that revision of the 
present controls will correct these in- 
equalities. 


Stitching Wire Order L-291 
Issued By WPB 


PPARENTLY, the stitching wire 
| situation has become so critical that 
the War Production Board has found 
it necessary to issue Limitation Order 
4-291 to conserve its use for the com- 
mercial binding of certain printed mat- 
ter, such as magazines, periodicals, 
pamphlets, calendars and blank paper. 
Order L-291 was issued on May 25 
and became effective the same day. The 
order pegs the national consumption of 
stitching or “bookbinder wire’ accord- 
ing to the Printing and Publishing Divi- 
sion, at a level of not over 70% of the 
normal amount used annually. The an- 
nual consumption is 2700 tons and it 1s 
estimated by the Division that the order 
will effect an annual saving of approx. 
810 tons of wire. 
Administrator of the new order, 
James I. Burns, stated that current ab- 
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Equipment 


5lst Ave. and 33rd St. 





PITMAN 


Engravers Supplies 


Zinc Copper 


Special Processes 


Serving the Photo-Engraving Industry 


Since 1906 


Ask about the new processes for mak- 
ing better engravings. 


Our priority department will be glad 
to assist you in the use of priority 
ratings for the procurement of sup- 
plies. 


HAROLD M. PITMAN Co. 


Chicago New York 


Washington, D. C. 
811 Eye Street 


West Coast Agent—G. Gennert, 1153 Wall St., 


Los Angeles 


Chemicals 


441 Lexington Ave. 




















Protect your presswork with 


CROMWELL juan TYMPAN 


Torn sheets, waste, spoilage, 
caused by tympan failure, 
mean profits torn to shreds— 
profits you can’t regain while 
working under government 
paper limitations—and drastic 
pulp shortages. Avoid costly 
mishaps by using Cromwell 
Tympan—the one tympan you 
can always depend on for full 
protection and perfect perform- 
ance. 


Cromwell Tympan’s high 
tensile strength prevents tear- 
ing or stretching from the 
clamp, even when drawn abso- 
lutely tight against the cylin- 
der, and prevents injury from 
sharp rules or edges. Moisture- 
proofing assures protection 
against atmospheric changes. 


Uniformity guaranteed within 
.001 of an inch—and cleaning 
agents cannot penetrate to 
overlays because Cromwell 
Tympan is completely oil and 
ink solvent proof. 


Each of these important 
advantages protect your profits 
—help make your paper sup- 
ply go farther and earn more. 
Your distributor can supply 
Cromwell Tympan in rolls or 
sheets, cut to fit any press. 
Phone him today. 


TAG AL 


4801-39 S. WHIPPLE S17 
CHICAGO, ILI 











normal conditions are raising the de- 
mand for this type of wire due to in- 
creased circulation of publications, in- 
cluding governmental requirements such 
as ration and defense stamp books, and 
the like, to new levels. It was pointed out 
by Mr. Burns that present inventories 
are said to be small, and conservation 
among some 36,000 printing and pub- 
lishing establishments is necessary to 
meet all requirements. 

After May 25, the order specifically 
forbids producers of printed matter, ex- 
cepting paperboard containers, match- 
folders and tea bags, to use any wire 
stitching in the commercial binding of 
printed matter of blank paper number- 
ing twelve pages or less. One stitch or 
staple is permitted in the binding of mat- 
ter of more than 12 pages but when the 
bulk of the publication exceeds a half- 
inch in thickness or exceeds certain mini- 
mum dimensions, two staples or stitches 
are permitted. 

Publishers of certain bound books, 
manuals, work books, etc., are limited to 
70% of the gross quantity of wire used by 
them in the calendar year 1942. 

Following are the direct provisions of 
Order L-291 of immediate interest to 
plant executives: 

“(b) Restrictions on Wire Stitch. On and 
after the 25th day of May, 1943, no per- 
son may employ: 

“(1) Any stitching or bookbinder wire 
for the commercial binding of printed 
matter or blank paper having a content 
of twelve (12) pages or less. 


(2) More than one (1) stitching or 
bookbinder wire for the commercial 
binding of printed matter or blank paper, 
except: 

“*(i) In the case of side stitch bindings, 
two (2) stitching or bookbinder wires 
may be employed when the production 
bulks in excess of one-half (14) in., pro- 
vided the binding edge thereof, after 
trimming, exceeds eight (8) in., or pro- 
vided the binding edge thereof, after 
trimming, exceeds five (5) in. and no ad- 
hesive is employed. 

(ii) In the case of saddle stitch bind- 
ing, two (2) stitching or bookbinder 
wires may be employed when the pro- 
duction’s binding edge thereof exceeds 
ten and one-half (1044) in. after trim- 
ming and the content is in excess of 
32 pages. 

““(c) Special Restrictions. (1) the pro- 
visions of this order shall not apply to the 
employment of stitching or bookbinder 
wire in the commercial wire stitch of 
“edition” bound books (not pamphlets), 
educational “‘workbooks” and ‘“‘manu- 
als” in such productions, however, the 
employment of stitching or bookbinder 
wire shall be limited to 70% of the gross 
weight of the wire consumed in the above 
named products by the same person dur- 
ing the calendar year 1942. 

(2) Stitching and bookbinder wire 
shall be employed in the binding of cal- 
endars, calendar pads and desk and/or 
memorandum pads only as _ specified 
below: 

(i) One (1) wire stitch for calendars 
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which consist of three (3) or more hang- 
ing sheets. 

(ii) One (1) wire stitch for calendar 
pads not exceeding six (6) in. in length; 
two (2) wire stitches for such pads which 
exceed six (6) in. in length. In no event, 
however, shall stitching or bookbinder 
wire heavier than 28 gauge be employed 
in such binding. 

**(iii) One (1) wire stitch for desk and/ 
or memorandum pads which do not ex- 
ceed four (4) inches in length on the 
binding edge, and two (2) wire stitches 
for such pads which exceed four (4) in. 
in length on the binding edge.” 


Air Conditioning Maintenance and 
Repair Parts Preference Ratings 


URCHASE orders for maintenance 
p and repair parts for industrial and 

commercial refrigerating and air con- 
ditioning equipment must bear prefer- 
ence ratings of AA-5 or higher according 
to Limitation Order L-38 as amended 
on May 28 by the War Production 
Board. The rating previously required 
was AA-4 or higher. The present change 
is made to bring L-38 in line with the 
minimum preference ratings for repair 
and maintenance parts established by 
CMP Regulation No. 5 as amended 
May 14, 1943. 


Should File Requests Immediately 


PPARENTLY prompted by increased 
| interest in world and technical affairs, 
many publishers plan the issuance of 
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new magazines. However, the provisions 
War Production Limitation Order 
L-244, as amended March 26, 1943, 
place strict limitations on the use of print 
paper especially for new publications, it 
was pointed out by the WPB Printing 
and Publishing Division. 

Any publisher who did not, issue a 
magazine in 1942, the base period of 
Order L-244, literally has no allotment 
of paper for publication, it was ex- 
plained by W. J. Risley, Jr., Chief of the 
Magazine and Periodical Section. 

“Some prospective publishers,” said 
Mr. Risley, “have assumed that the 
Magazine Limitation Order L-244 does 
not apply to them. This is obviously a 



































wrong impression, since paper use by all 
magazines is regulated by Order L-244, 
on the basis of tonnage used by the pub- 
lisher in 1942. 

“The decreasing supplies of wood and 
wood pulp made it necessary to curtail 
usage by established magazines. This 
means that a request by any person for an 
allotment of paper to start a new publi- 
cation will, if granted, have the effect of 
taking more paper from the other pub- 
lishers of the nation. Authorizations can 
be recommended only in the most urgent 
and exceptional cases. 

*“A number of small magazines were 
started during the first three months of 
this year, when magazine publishers 
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CONSERVATION OF METALS IS YOUR PATRIOTIC DUTY 


Case histories prove that use of Blatchford 
Base will prolong life of electros 25% to 100% 


when contrasted to wood mounted plates or 


obsolete forms of metal bases. 


And remember: 


Blatchford is guaranteed for ten years! It 
will last through the “DURATION.” 


Nothing is more costly than plate-mounting 


equipment that fails in the “pinches” 


E. W. BLATCHFORD CoO. 


Branch of NATIONAL LEAD CO. 


63 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
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using twenty-five tons or less per calen- 
dar quarter were exempted from restric- 
tions. The March 26th amendment to 
Order L-244 limited smaller-usage pub- 
lishers to approximately their 1942 paper 
use. Publishers who have recently started 
new magazines should, therefore, file 
immediately a request for allotment of 
paper quota.” 


Harrington Discusses Plastics 


[is of plastic material and _ plastic 
impregnated paper as a substitute 
for metal printing and lithographic 
plates in graphic art reproduction was 
discussed May 29 by Stephen Harring- 
ton, of WPB’s Printing and Publishing 
Division before Printing House Crafts- 
men, at Montreal, Can. 

Among other statements credited to 
Mr. Harrington is the following: “The 
use of plastics by the mobile printing 
units of the Armed Forces has been suc- 
cessful and far-reaching in improvement 
of streamlined, light-weight, high-speed 
printing methods.” 


Hoyt Succeeds Cowles 


ALMER HOYT, publisher of the 
p Portland Oregonian, will succeed 

Gardner Cowles, Jr., about June 20 as 
domestic director of the Office of War 
Information, Elmer Davis, director, an- 
nounced on May 15. Hoyt, well known, 
in newspaper circles, has been granted a 
six-months’ leave of absence by the 
Oregonian to fill the OWI post. He is 
the national president of Sigma Delta 
Chi, professional journalistic fraternity. 
He served in the A.E.F. in France in the 
First World War. 


Raises PD-1A Dollar Limit 


N line with its policy of decentraliza- 
| tion, the WPB has raised the dollar 
limit of PD-1A applications processed 
in the field from $100 to $500, effective 
May 8, according to WPB announce- 
ment. The new order means that now 
more than 80% of all PD-1A applica- 
tions will be handled entirely by the field 
offices. Beginning May 8, all PD-1A 
applications involving not more than 
$500 worth of material on which priority 
assistance is requested have been proc- 
essed in either the District or Regional 
Offices according to the direction of the 
respective Regional Directors, except 
where specifically otherwise directed by 
the Director of the Distribution Bureau. 
In all other cases, PD-1A applications 
have been forwarded by each field office 
to Washington, D. C., for routing in ac- 
cordance with the regular procedure for 
processing such forms in Washington. 


The Book Materials Situation 


WI states that the “‘war model’’ books 
which are just beginning to appear 
on store book counters are lighter 

and easier to handle and will take up less 
space on library shelves. Though books 
will contain as much reading material as 
ever, most of them will have fewer pages. 
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New York City Office . . 
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WOOD FLONG HAS A HISTORY 


For more than 28 years, we have been making dry mats. We, aided by a few far- 
sighted publishers, mechanical men, and stereotypers, started a new American indus- 
try. The now universal adoption of dry mat stereotyping proved we were on the right 
track. Today our efforts are directed toward making a much better mat than those 
which first supplanted the wet mat. Newspapers demand this, and are entitled to it. 
Magazine printing in the daily field is our common goal. Competition has come and 
it is healthy and constructive. Despite ceiling prices and higher manufacturing costs, 
we are directing our efforts to maintain and improve quality. _ 


For the future, the performance of Wood Dry Mats is assured, based upon our past 
experience and redoubled research. 


HOOSICK FALLS, N. Y. 
. 551 Fifth Avenue 











Publishers, restricted from using more 
than 90% as much paper as they used 
last year, are stretching supplies by 
lighter-weight stock, making margins 
narrower, and reducing the space be- 
tween lines of print. 

Ijlustrations will continue to be color- 
ful, for ink makers have skillfully per- 
fected satisfactory substitute pigments for 
those restricted. But new illustrations will 
be fewer because of restrictions on the 
amount of critical copper and zinc which 
may be used for plates. 

Reprints, however, will be as fully 
illustrated as earlier editions, for plates 
that are not obsolete can be re-used. 
Only book plates that have not been used 
for four years prior to July 1, 1942, and 
have no assured future use are regarded 
by WPB as obsolete and slated for the 
scrap metal stockpile. 

Bookbinding cloths are still available 
but not always in the desired shades or 
textures. Many cloths and _ sheetings 
suitable for bookbinding are being used 
to make service underwear, handker- 
chiefs, and other military items. Looms 
that used to make buckrams for book- 
binding are busy making Army tenting 
material. Osnaburg, a heavy, coarsely 
woven cotton fabric, is in such great 
demand for sandbags and as a substitute 
for burlap for packaging food products 
and chemicals that none is available for 
binding books. 

Law books and fine editions can still 
be bound in any desired grade of sheep- 
skin. But all the best grades of cattle-hide 
are reserved for military and essential 


civilian purposes. Only light-weight 
grades of cattle-hide or light weights of 
leather removed by splitting from the 
surface of upholstery leather may be 
used in bookbinding. 

Novelty bookbindings calling for plas- 
tics will be scarce. Washable pyroxylin- 
coated cloth bindings can’t be made 
while caster oil, needed to make pyro- 
xylin coatings, is as short as it is at 
present. 

Spiral book backs are almost complete- 
ly out. Very little plastic material is 
available for the purpose. And the use 
of wire is prohibited. 

Glycerine, nitric acid, and high alpha 
wood pulp that used to go into cello- 
phane for book jackets are more urgently 
needed to make explosives and other war 
goods. Glassine, instead of protecting 
books from dust, is serving the more 
essential function of packaging ordnance 
items, drugs and health supplies, and 
food. 


Sterling Resigns 


HAIRMAN Donald M. Nelson of 
(wes, on May 14 announced the 

resignation of Donald J. Sterling, his 
consultant on the newspaper and pub- 
lishing industries for the past seven 
months. Mr. Sterling is returning to his 
post as managing editor of the Portland 
(Ore.) Journal. 

Mr. Nelson said: “‘I am deeply appre- 
ciative of the fine service Mr. Sterling 
has rendered and also of the splendid co- 
operation that has been given him and 
me by the publishers of America.” 
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Palmer To Supervise Printing 
for Army Ground Forces 


ment Engineer, it was announced 

that Deputy Director Elbridge 
W. Palmer of the Printing and 
Publishing Division of the War 
Production Board had resigned. 
The resignation became effective 
May 22. 

On May 25, Mr. Palmer went 
on duty as a colonel in the adju- 
tant general’s office to supervise 
the printing and production of all 
instruction manuals and training 
materials for the Army Ground 
Force. 

Mr. Palmer joined the War Pro- 
duction Board when the Pulp, 
Paper, Printing and Publishing 
Branch was being organized in 
1941. He was instrumental in or- 
ganizing and staffing this branch 
from which the Printing and Pub- 
lishing Division was formed later. 

Printing Equipment Engineer’s re- 
spects were paid to Mr. Palmer in 
the May issue in the feature ar- 
ticle about the Printing and Pub- 
lishing Division, its executives and 
its workings. Many men in the 
printing industry will regret to 
know of Mr. Palmer’s passing to a 
new field of usefulness in the war 
effort. 


: the May issue of Printing Equip- 
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Latest Discussion of Order Affecting MRO _ Purchases 


CMP RBG... 


pair and Operating Supplies and its application to printing 


industry—Discussion presented below applies to regulation 


as amended May 14, 1943 — AA-2-MRO rating assigned 


for purchase of non-controlled maintenance, repair and 


operating supplies 


iron) in specified forms and shapes were placed under 

a controlled program for production and use when 
the Controlled Materials Plan (CMP) became effective 
April 1, 1943. When one or more of these three controlled 
materials is required for incorporation in a product, the 
manufacturer or producer must apply for the required 
amounts of these materials on the appropriate CMP-4 form. 
The authorization which the producer receives in return 
carries both an allotment number and a preference rating. 
The allotment number permits the producer to purchase 
specific amounts of controlled materials for use in the auth- 
crized production. The preference rating may be used by the 
producer if necessary to obtain other materials or products 
for physical incorpcration in the products for which the con- 
trolled materials are authorized. 

Since the end products of printing and publishing contain 
no controlled materials (except stitching wire which is nor- 
mally chargeable to operating expense and, therefore, not 
considered a production material), CMP may not be used 
to secure the normal production materials of the industry 
such as paper, binders’ board, and cloth. Very few materials 


A icon) in ope copper and steel (including wrought 
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used in the end-products of the Graphic Arts Industries are 
subject to allocation or priority assistance. 


Procedure for Securing Controlled 
Production Materials 


Any controlled materials (steel, copper and aluminum) 
needed in these industries for use in the product, and to be 
physically delivered as a part of the product (except stitch- 
ing wire), must be secured only through use of Form CMP- 
4B. The principal uses for this procedure in these industries 
will be copper for use in trade photoengraving and electro- 
typing plants and brass for use in bookbinders’ dies. ‘‘Cap- 
tive’’ plate-making plants, which make plates to be printed 
in their own plants, will follow the ‘‘MRO” procedure out- 
lined later in this bulletin. Photoengravers, electrotypers, 
and gravure plate-makers who manufacture plates for the 
trade will apply for their copper on Form CMP-4B; and 
trade photoengravers will extend the preference rating re- 
ceived in connection with such allotment for the purchase 
of zine for use in their photoengraving production schedules. 

The foregoing procedure for obtaining materials which re- 
quire priorities assistance is for use when one or more of the 
three controlled materials is physically incorporated as a 
production material in the product which is being made. 
When none of the controlled materials is used as a produc- 
tion material in the end-product, application for priorities 
assistance to obtain necessary production materials may be 
made on Ferm PD-1A or on PD-870 under the new pro- 
cedure established by Priorities Regulation No. 11B when 
necessary. It should be noted that Form PD-1A was revised 
as of January 16, 1943, and all applications after April 15, 
1943, must be made on this revised form. Trade photo- 
engravers who use zinc but not copper, will apply for such 
zinc on Form PD-1A or PD-870. 


Maintenance, Repairs and Operating 
Supplies in Printing Industry 


By far the widest application of CMP in the Graphic Arts 
Industry is with relation to maintenance, repair and oper- 
ating supplies, hereinafter referred to as ‘‘MRO”, which are 
the subject of “CMP Regulation No. 5” as it was revised 
May 14, 1943. This regulation governs the procedure by 
which a manufacturer or producer may secure MRO sup- 
plies for his producing plant; and, Interpretation No. 5 to 
this regulation makes it clear that the rating and symbol 
assigned by it tc a particular business may be used to obtain 
MRO supplies for general offices, branch offices, sales- 
rooms and other facilities essential to the conduct of the busi- 
ness. CMP Regulation No. 5 furnishes an automatic ratin 
for obtaining MRO supplies both (1) in the case of controlle 
materials which must be obtained by the use of the ‘‘MRO” 
allotment symbol and (2) in the case of other materials or 
products which must be obtained with preference rating 
assistance. 


Schedule II of CMP Regulation No. 5 
contains the listing, ““Printing and Pub- 
lishing”. This classification, which in- 
cludes all the recognized Graphic Arts 
Industries (printing and publishing of 
newspapers, magazines, and books; com- 
mercial printing; engraving; electro- 
typing; stereotyping; photoengraving; 
lithographing and photolithographing; 
photogravure and rotogravure printing; 
machine and hand typesetting; and 
bookbinding), assigns to these industries 
the Preference Rating of AA-2. It also 
assigns to these industries the CMP 
Allotment Symbol, ““MRO.” 
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All provisions of any applicable regu- 
lation of the War Production Board, in- 
cluding orders in the “E”’, ““L”’, and ““M” 
series, must be fully observed in applying 
the allocation symbol and _ preference 
rating under CMP Regulation No. 5. 
However, the revised regulation makes 
it clear that the preference ratings 
assigned by it supersede those assigned 
by any “P” order unless the “P” order 
specifically provides to the contrary. 


Definitions 


CMP Regulation No. 5 defines in detail the items which 
may be ordered as MRO supplies. These items, briefly 
stated, are: 

1. Maintenance—The minimum upkeep necessary to con- 
tinue a facility in sound working condition. 

2. Repair—The restoration of a facility to sound working 
condition when the same has been rendered unsafe or unfit 
for service. 

3. Operating Supplies—(a) Materials or products which 
are normally carried by a person as operating supplies 
according to established accounting practice and are not in- 
cluded in his finished product; and (b) materials included in 
such product but which are normally chargeable to operat- 
ing expense. 

4. Minor capital additions—Items of productive capital 
equipment and minor capital additions not exceeding $500 
excluding the purchaser’s cost of labor. The revision of May 
14, 1943, makes it clear that the purchase price of $500 is 
to include all labor, transportation, and installation costs 
exclusive only of that labor actually performed by the pur- 
chaser’s own personnel. The revision also states clearly that 
this limitation of $500 is for ‘‘any one complete capital addi- 
tion,” which term ‘‘includes a group of items customarily 
purchased together and all items which would normally be 
purchased as part of a single project or plan.” No capital 
addition may be sub-divided for the purpose of coming 
within this provision; and any construction must be author- 
ized under Order L-41 or other applicable orders to whatever 
extent such orders requires. 

It is particulerly to be noted that these repair, operating 
supply and capital addition provisions do not relieve the 
graphic arts producer from compliance with Order L-226— 
Graphic Arts Machinery, Parts and Operating Supplies—or 
any other order or regulation of the War Production Beard. 


Exceptions to Which CMP 
Reg. 5 Don’t Apply 


A few items which are usually considered as ‘‘operating 
supplies’ appear in List A of the revised regulation as being 
specifically excepted from treatment under the procedure set 
forth in CMP Regulation No. 5. No one is authorized to use 
‘‘AA-2-MRO” in ordering these supplies. They are: 

1. Fabricated containers required for packaging products; 

2. Printed matter including items such as letterheads, 
envelopes, forms and printed and ruled stationery; 

3. Molded pulp products; and paper, paperboard and 
products manufactured therefrom, excluding carbon paper, 
tracing paper, reproduction paper, sensitized paper, engi- 
neering graph paper and chemically treated paper for engi- 
neering use; 

4. Fuel and electric power; : 

5. Any product for uses prohibited, or for which applica- 
tions are required under ‘‘M,” “‘L,” or ‘‘E” orders including, 
for example, office machinery, office equipment, new floor 
finishing machinery, floor maintenance machinery, indus- 
trial vacuum cleaning machinery, boilers, laboratory equip- 
ment, laundry and dry cleaning equipment, etc. (Note: This 
provision of the revised regulation makes unnecessary and, 
in fact, improper the use of AA-2-MRO for obtaining graph- 
ic arts machinery which has been authorized under Order 
L-226 through approval after filing Form PD-556. Repair 
parts for graphic arts machinery and operating supplies 
under Order L-226 will continue to require the use of the 
symbol and rating in addition to the certification under 
Order L-226. Repair parts for office machinery and office 
equipment also remain obtainable under CMP Regulation 
No. 5); 

6. Leather or textile clothing, shoes or other wearing 
apparel (with certain exceptions not ordinarily used in the 
graphic arts industries) ; 

7. Automotive replacement parts (Order L-158). 

8. Automotive maintenance equipment (Order L-270). 

9. Cellophane and similar transparent materials derived 
from cellulose having a gauge of less than ‘‘.003” and cellu- 
lose caps and bands of any gauge; ; . 

10. Medical, surgical and dental equipment and supplies 
(as listed); 

11. Fire protective equipment (Order L-39); 

12. Signal and alarm equipment (Order L-39); : 

13. Any device, equipment, instrument or other material 
designed or adapted for use in connection with (i) air raid 
warnings on detection of the presence of enemy aircraft; 
(ii) blackouts or dimouts; or (iii) the protection of civilians 
either individually or collectively against enemy attack; 

14, Anti-freeze (Order L-51). 

It should further be noted in the Graphic Arts Industry 
that Order L-233 as revised May 13, 1943 prevents the use 


* of the procedure outlined in CMP Regulation No. 5 for se- 


curing ‘‘cut-sheet film” (including film pack) as defined 
under that order. Hereafter, cut-sheet film and film pack 
may be obtained by this industry only upon application on 
Form PD-1A or PD-870. Strip-film on paper back may con- 
tinue to be ordered as an MRO supply under CMP Regula- 
tion No. 5. 

It is particularly to be noted that purchase orders for 
Printed Matter are not to carry any preference rating under 
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One of many models 

WelleR NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 
ATLANTIC AVE. & LOGAN ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Sold by all dealers and branches 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


Wetter Rotary 
One of many models 
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“RIEHL-OCK”’ 


"e-String Te-up Syetem> 
GALLEY END LOCKS® GALLEY SIDE LOCKS ® ADJUSTABLE TIE-UPS 


Adjustable Permanent Tie-up (as pictured above) remains 
around type at all times, used with grooved border, grooved 
slugs or grooved reglets. Made in all sizes. Each Tie-up has 
approximately 150% expansion, i.e.: a 5” x 8” Tie-up will 
expand to 8” x 14”, 


THE RIEHL GALLEY LOCK CO., Inc. 
1312 Ontario Street Cleveland, Ohio 




















CMP Regulation No. 5; and that Priorities Regulations 
No. 3 and 11 have been amended so that ratings may not be 
extended for the purpose of such purchases. 


Specific MRO Items in the 
Graphic Arts Industry 


Certain materials used in the Graphic Arts Industry, and 
which, according to established accounting procedure in 
most plants, are included under MRO as being normally 
chargeable to operating expense, include: (1) Stitching Wire 
for use in binding; (2) Tying Wire and Steel Strapping for 
use in bundling and packaging; (3) Rope for packaging; (4) 
Copper and Zinc for use in making photoengravings, but 
only in the case of photoengravings made within a printing 
plant in which the plates are to be used not in the case of 
photoengravers to the trade. 


Quantity Restrictions 


The combined rating and symbol, ‘‘AA-2-MRO,” is a 
blanket rating which printers and publishers may apply in 
the purchase of MRO supplies without further special 
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MORLEY 





When a bomber pilot has received his radio 
instructions and says, “Roger”, it means the 
impression is clear and distinct. He knows 
what to do and his equipment is in working 
order. And that’s the real story of Morley 
TRUTONE and TRUMOLD Mats. 
passed for cleancut impressions and perfect to 


Unsur- 


authorization, but only within the specific quantity restric- 
tions outlined in paragraph (f) of CMP Regulation No. 5. 
Under this provision MRO supplies may be ordered for de- 
livery during each calendar quarter of 1943 only in an aggre- 
gate amount of one-fourth of the producer's total expe ondi- 
tures for MRO supplies during the calendar year 1942 (or 
the fiscal year ending nearest to December 31, 1942). The 
revision of May 14, 1943 clarifies the method to be followed 
in calculating dollar expenditures for MRO supplies during 
the base period and during the quarters of 1943. In deter- 
mining the dollar amount of expenditures for MRO supplies 
during the calendar quarters of the current year, the man- 
ufacturer or producer must include not only expenditures 
for supplies obtained by use of allotment sy mbols or prefer- 
ence ratings assigned under CMP Regulation No. 5, but also 
expenditures for supplies which are obtained without the 
use of such symbol or rating plus amounts expended in 
acquiring minor capital additions with the AA-2-MRO rat- 
ing of the regulation. E gg during the base period, 
1942, shall be computed in the same way, except that 
amounts expended for minor capital additions during the 
base period shall not be included. 

These quantity restrictions do not apply to persons whose 
aggregate requirements of MRO supplies do not exceed 
$5,000 per year, according to a new provision of the revised 
regulation. 
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THE MORLEY COMPANY 






1639 N. Lorel Avenue 
Chicago 





Awarded to Morley em- 
ployees for excellence in 
production of war ma- 


















The amount of aluminum which any person may order 
under the MRO provisions is specifically limited to not more 
than 100 pounds from all sources during any one calendar 
quarter. Furthermore, aluminum may be used only ‘‘where 
the use of other materials for the purpose is impracticable.” 


Inventory Restrictions 


In addition to the above outlined quantity restrictions, 
inventories of contrelled materials are limited by CMP 
Regulation No. 2 to not greater than such quantity of any 
item as would be required by current practices to be put 
into use during the succeeding 60-day period. PF urthermore, 
the ‘‘practicable minimum working inventory” preven of 
paragraph 994.14 of Priorities Regulation No. 1 applies to 
all materials and products, Specific ‘“E’’,‘*L”’, ‘‘P”’, and ‘‘M” 
Orders also further restrict or specify the procedure for 
securing of MRO supplies, and these orders are not relaxed 
by the provisions of CMP Regulation No. 5 Example of such 
orders are: 

(a) Copper for photo-engraving is, by Order M-9-c, lim- 
ited in each calendar quarter to 60% of the consumer's ag- 
gregate usage in the corresponding quarter of the year 1940; 

(b) Zine for photo-engraving and lithographing plates is 
by Order M-99, limited in each calendar quarter to 50% of 
the amount by weight of zinc put into process by the con- 
sumer in the corresponding quarter of 1941; 

(c) Copper for electrotyping and gravure plate- making is, 
by Order M- 9-c, limited in each calendar quarter to 60% of 
the consumer's aggregate usage in the corresponding quarter 
of the year 1940, and it is further specified in this order that 
75% of this copper must be in the form of scrap rather than 
new anodial copper (the effect of this being that, in a given 
calendar quarter, sch platemaker shall use not more than 
15% in the form of new copper anodes and not more than an 
aggregate of 60c in the form of both copper anodes and cop- 
per scrap of his total copper consumption for the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1942). 

Neither the use nor the acquiring of any material in excess 
of the provisions of any ‘‘E”’, ‘‘L” or ‘‘M”, order is author- 
ized under CMP (either through the MRO provisions or 
through application on Forms CMP-4B or CMP-4a), or 
through any other procedure, except in the event of a special 
appeal being granted in accordance with the appeals pro- 
cedure as stated in the applicable order. 


Certifications On Purchase Orders 


There are three separate forms of certification which may 
be made under CMP Regulation No. 5 for use in securing 
(a) copper and steel for use in maintenance and repair, (b) 
aluminum for use in maintenance and repair, and (c) parts 
and operating supplies. In the interests of ‘simplification, 
CMP Regulation No. 7 carries a single form of certification 
which may (but need not) be used in lieu of any other cer- 
tification required by any CMP Regulation to be endorsed 
on a delivery order (usually such delivery order being the 
purchase order) or to be furnished therewith. The text of this 
certification follows: “‘The undersigned purchaser certifies 
subject to the penalties of section 35 (A) of the United States 
Criminal Code, to the seller and to the War Production 
Board, that, to the best of his knowledge and belief, the un- 
dersigned is authorized under applicable War Production 
regulations or orders to place this delivery order, to receive 
the item(s) ordered for the purpose for which ordered, and 
to use any preference rating or allotment or symbol which 
the undersigned has placed on this order.” Such certification 
shall be signed manually or as provided in Priorities Regula- 
tion No. 7 in addition to this certification other ‘‘E”, 
“L”, “P’’ and ‘‘M” orders may also require separate cer- 
tification. 


1943 IPI Essay Contest 


Peter Johnson, 17, New York School 
of Printing student, won the $250 first 
prize in the North American division of 
the Seventh Annual IPI Essay Contest. 
His essay, entitled “‘Printing, A Powerful 
Weapon of Understanding,” was 
awarded first prize in competition 
with over 5,000 essays entered from all 
parts of the United States and Canada. 

The second prize of $100 was won by 
Mary Gochanour of Streator Township 
High School, Streator, IIl., for her essay, 
**Printing—T he Bulwark of Democracy.” 
Third prize was won by Leland Watkins 
of the Whiting Senior High School, 
Whiting, IIl.; fourth place was awarded 
to Stanley W hite of Murphy Junior High 
School, Atlanta, Ga.; and the fifth prize- 
winner was Abe Itkin of the Edison 
Technical and Industrial High School, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Five men prominent in the graphic 
arts and allied fields acted as judges for 
this contest. They were Vice President 
Harry Gage, Mergenthaler Linotype Co., 
who was chairman of the jury for all 
previous contests; John Erskine, author; 
H. Napier Moore, editor of Maclean’s 
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“COLOR IS LIFE 


COLOR into life is woven, 
From a formula well chosen 
By the Gods whose gifted talents 


Rule our Planet’s path in space. 


Give us then the strength and 
foresight 

To hold this gift an earthly 
birthright 


And in spirit just and upright, 


Spread more color every place. 


And There Is Life 
In S. & V. Colors — 
Available In All 
Shades” 


Sinclair and “Valentine Co. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 611 WEST 129th STREET, NEW YORK. N.Y 
San Francine 305 EAST 46th STREET 
cattle | beta — i 


Albany Boston etroi Jacksonville Los Angeles 


Baltimore Charlotte allas avana 
Birmingham Chicago 





Peter Johnson, N. Y. School of Printing 
wins first prize, and Mary Gochanour, 
Streator Twp. High School, Streator, IIl., 
wins second prize in 1943 IPI Essay 
Contest. 


View taken at one of the Mechanical 
Refresher Clinics now being con- 
ducted by Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company in various parts of the 
country. This picture was taken dur- 
ing the recent Clinic in Montgom- 
ery, Ala. Conducting the class are 
(at the extreme left) Southern 
Agency Manager John L. Davis and 
Linotype Maintenance Engineer 
Lancaster. Purpose of the Clinics 
is to inform men in charge of Lino- 
types as to the correct methods of 
caring for machines to insure 
trouble-free operation securing best 
possible printable slugs, and to ob- 
tain maximum life of the parts. 























NEW 


Reproduction Equipment 
and Processes 


for the Post-War Period 


Developments of Interest 
to Newspaper Mechanical 
Executives will be announced 
in timely issues of 
PRINTING EQUIPMENT ENGINEER 


Huebner Laboratories 


will be offered 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 











publications, Canada; Laurance B. 
Siegfried, university printer, Syracuse 
University; President Frederick E. Has- 
ler, of Continental Bank and Trust Co., 
Pan-American Society president and 
president of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Twenty other prize-winners were 
recognized by the judges. 


PRODUCTION EXECUTIVES 


(Continued from Page 66) 





gardless of how hardboiled the office 
might be. Conversely I have learned that 
even though the front office might be 
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reasonable and fair, if the foremen and 
those in direct charge of production 
didn’t know or were not doing good jobs 
there was usually labor strife and trouble 
out in the plant. This simple lesson in 
labor relations has served me in good 
stead because while I know little about 
production, I do know that to make the 
wheels go round the management of a 
newspaper must have competent me- 
chanical executives who not only know 
machines, but who can lead and keep the 
respect of the men who run them. This 
was true in normal times but it is cer- 
tainly more than true under the present 
emergency conditions. Nothing learned 
by mechanical men from an exchange of 
ideas in conferences can improve the 
product or efficiency in operation, un- 
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less you can put your ideas into sympa- 
thetic practise by the men under you. So 
a great responsibility falls on your shoul- 
ders—the responsibility of fostering prop- 
er relations with the employes who must 
carry out your orders. 


The Manpower Problem 


‘“‘We are now entering a new phase of 
the war economy that is going to make 
orderly and efficient production very 
difficult. To date no paper has been 
seriously handicapped by the lack of 
skilled manpower. But this situation will 
probably change rapidly. It is more than 
possible that before the end of summer 
we will lose all those printers, pressmen, 
engravers, stereotypers, machinists and 








mailers of draft age who did not have 
children before Pearl Harbor regardless 
of their skill or the classification of a 
newspaper as an essential communica- 
tions service. 

“In the meantime the confusion exist- 
ing in the war manpower setup and the 
selective service system with their ever 
changing classifications and contradic- 
tory press releases is making the men who 
perform our skilled labor exceedingly 
jittery. We have all lost good men 
through enlistment and induction. Many 
of those who are left, who are in the draft 
age and who have children are torn be- 
tween jumping into outright defense in- 
dustries or remaining and taking their 
chances on the draft. There has been 





ONLY EDES CAN 


GUARANTEE GAUGE ACCURACY 


ZINC — Regular and Hard Matrix — in 
Standard Sizes in .064, .049 and .032. No 
extra charge for Roto Grip Finish. 


TRIPLEMETAL — The best copper substi- 
tute immediately available. Standard Sizes 


in .064 and .049. 


COPPER (Gravure Finish) — Supplied only 






<I 


in .049 in 14x34, 15x36, 18x36 and 22x28. 


V-KOTE — A non-metallic acid resist on 
heat-treated zinc alloys.Saves time, money 
and minimizes register problems on zinc. 


PROMPT DELIVERY ON PROPERLY RATED ORDERS 


THE EDES MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 
Authorized Representatives 


CHICAGO: Chemco Photoproducts Co. 
HM pe go eg to-Eng Suppl Co. 
t t 
WASHINGTON, D a 2 oto-Eng. Supply Co. 
A.: &. HY wi 1k 1 
BOSTON: Allan B. Croke Co. = 


Walker Supply Co. 


ecto: C. S. Ulingworth 
DETROIT: R. L. Porter 
CINCINNATI: G. C. Dom Supply Co. 
RON: eetanee Photo Supply Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO: W. Feinstein 
ATLANTA: Chemco shotoproducts Co. 


DENVER, MINNEAPOLIS, TULSA, WICHITA, MEMPHIS, DALLAS, PONTO Thompson-Hayward 


KANSAS CITY, OKLAHOMACITY, DES MOINES, HOUSTON, SAN ANTONIO 
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considerable publicity aimed directly at 
these workmen with the intent of getting 
them into war production plants. 

*“As the demand for men becomes 
more pressing, as it will this year, and the 
supply grows shorter it will be much 
tougher to save our needed men. Never- 
theless, by making appeals on their be- 
half we can probably hold off the day 
when there won’t be enough journey- 
men to get out a decent newspaper. After 
all, we can spare people from any of the 
other departments and get along, but 
the man who runs the machines must be 
on the job or we cannot put the news- 
paper on the street. In this connection 
the office must depend on you executives 
who daily contact the mechanical em- 
ployees to keep management posted on 
their status and to encourage the men to 
remain on the job. In addition to the 
difficulties over the manpower shortage 
and the feeling of insecurity on the part 
of those who may be drafted, there is an- 
other deterrent to good production. 
Under present conditions everyone wants 
more money. The wage freezing order 
limiting increases to 15% over 1941 
level of course makes it possible to in- 
crease wages to that amount if it has not 
already been reached. This may be a 
very good thing as protection against in- 
flation but it does not stop the desire for 
more dough and the restlessness that re- 
sults from the inability to get it. How- 
ever, even in cases where management 
has reached an agreement with em- 
ployees within the prescribed limits 
these wage settlements become so en- 
tangled in the red tape of the War Labor 
Board that nothing happens. 


Headache of Greater Magnitude 


**So we find ourselves with jittery and 
unhappy workmen and we cannot even 
get enough of them. All of this simply 
means that you men who are charged 
with producing well printed newspapers 
have a new headache of greater magni- 
tude than you ever received from com- 
plicated mechanical problems. The man- 
agement of your newspapers must rely 
on you more and more not only to devise 
methods of offsetting the manpower 
shortage, but to keep a good relationship 
between the workmen and the employers 
under the most trying circumstances. I 
have been told you do not discuss labor 
matters at these conferences but gentle- 
men you cannot play ostrich under these 
conditions. You men are now in the 
labor relations business whether you like 
it or not, and your ability to lead and 
handle men during the next few months 
has a great bearing on the future of the 
newspapers you represent. 


Liberty and the Newspaper 


“To acquire liberty and to hold it is 
man’s most difficult task. Without the 
free newspaper it cannot be had and it 
cannot be held. Freedom went its strug- 
gling way to death in many lands be- 
cause the lights went out, because men 
did not know. Dictators take care that 
men cannot know, they control the press 
and keep the people in darkness as to 
what is taking place. There never was a 
time when the people so need their news- 
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Why Not Try the Vew Way / 
Mount Cuts on Bases with the new 
A.P.S. Double Gummed Paper Tape 

2” wide, 150’ rolls - - .50 each 

2” wide, 500’ rolls - - 1.25 each 

2” wide, 600’ rolls - - 1.50 each 


4” wide, 150’ rolls - - 1.00 each 
4” wide, 500’ rolls - - 2.50 each 


Sample on request 


AMERICAN PUBLISHERS SUPPLY 
P.O. BOX 924 LYNN, MASS. 





APPROVED FOR 





Safer 


with JUSTRITE Safety CANS 


There’s no easier—or safer—way to handle 
and store benzine and other ‘flammable 
liquids. Trigger handle keeps spout closed 
except when pouring . . . stops leakage and 
evaporation. Built to last for years. Body 
of heavy lead-coated steel, double seamed 
and soldered. Red baked enamel finish. 
Made in 7 sizes from 1 pint to 5 gallons. = 
Approved by 


Ask your supplier or write for Underwriters’ 
catalog and prices. Laboratories, Inc. 


JUSTRITE MANUFACTURING CO. 
2094 N. Southport Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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“FLECTO”’ 
GUMMED BACKING FELT 


Porosity permits quick escape of steam — glue 
coat prevents slipping or leaving matrix under 
heat. Adhesive does not crack, peel, or crystallize. 
Gauges .021, .025, .030, and .035 in sheets 18” 
x 24" also gauges .040, .045, .050, and .060 in 
sheets 18’ x 22’’— no charge for strip cutting. 


9603 NORTHERN BLVD. . 








Samples on Request 


EASTERN NEWSPAPER SUPPLY 


COATED — 
ZINC 

BACKUP 
BOARD 


READY FOR 
IMMEDIATE USE 


CORONA, NEW YORK 


























Mayor Fletcher Bowron of Los Angeles, addresses the recent Pacific-Southwest Newspaper 
Mechanical Conference at Elks Temple. From left to right, executives in this group at 
speakers’ table are: Fred Harris, Superintendent, Santa Monica Outlook; Rex Light, 
Assistant Superintendent, Los Angeles Herald-Express; L. L. McFall, Superintendent, San 
Bernardino Sun-Telegram; Earl V. Leavitt, 1942-43 President and Superintendent, Culver 
City Star-News; Mayor Bowron of Los Angeles at the microphone. 
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papers as in the present fast changing 
world. 

**All other forms of communication are 
already under government control even 
in this enlightened country. The radio 
can never become a competitor of the 
newspaper in the broader sense. It is al- 
ready hamstrung by regulations. It can- 
not criticise the acts of government or 
government officials because its life de- 
pends upon a license granted by the gov- 
ernment. Only the newspaper can stand 
fearlessly and criticise and expose be- 
cause it is free. Many valued liberties 
admittedly must be taken away from us 
in order to prosecute an all-out war and 
we do not regret their loss provided we 
can be assured they will be returned. But 
if it were not for the newspapers, unfet- 
tered and able to speak out the public 
desires, there would be no guarantee 
whatsoever that these valued rights 
would be returned. That this fact is 
realized by the people is attested by the 
growing circulation of all newspapers. 
The newspapers have not maintained 
their freedom without a struggle, but 
they have survived even the necessary 
wartime censorship and are doing a bet- 
ter job of keeping the public informed 
than ever before. 


Newspaper After the War 


“When this war is successfully fin- 
ished we will see the greatest industrial 
revival that ever took place in this coun- 
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try despite the unemployment that will 
follow the shift from war production to 
civilian needs. With our skilled men 
available again, and without shortages 
in newsprint, zinc, rubber and the other 
necessary commodities we can look for 
many revolutionary changes in news- 
paper production. I am sure we will im- 
prove the content of our papers beyond 
anything we have seen, and with new 
and improved machinery that will be 
available shortly; you men who produce 
the printed product will find yourselves 
on the threshold of unlimited oppor- 
tunity to carry out the ideas you have 
dreamed about for years—and the re- 
sult will be a product worthy of your 
years of effort.” 

Following Mr. Mount’s address the 
reports of the chairmen of the different 
group session came in for good discus- 
sions by the conference. Those in charge 
of the group sessions were: 

Superintendents—L. M. Richardson, 
Los Angeles Herald-Express. 

Engravers—Lester Bennett, Mission 
Engraving Co., Los Angeles. 

Composing Room—C. 
Santa Monica Outlook. 

Machinists—Herb Young, Pasadena 
Star-News. 

Stereotypers—Ralph Prickett, Los 
Angeles Commercial News-Press. 

Pressmen—W. D. Stanfield, Los 
Angeles Daily News. 

Purchasing Agents—Leu Davis, Los 
Angeles Times. 


A. Bender, 





Ball-Roller Bearings 


(Continued from Page 38) 


ting into them. Dirty hands, tools or wip- 
ing cloths can be the means of introduc- 
ing enough abrasive matter into the 
bearing to cause trouble. Care in han- 
dling during installation of anti-friction 
bearings will do a great deal to eliminate 
some of the common causes of failure, 
but it cannot do away with all causes. 
Obviously, bearings in service are often 
exposed to adverse conditions, such as 
maintenance neglect. 


Improper Lubrication 


Mr. Palmgren carefully explained that 
anti-friction bearings do not require 
much lubrication, but a certain amount 
is essential. Neglect of this requirement is 
a fairly common cause of failure. On the 
other hand, too much lubricant leads to 
heating and other troubles. The neces- 
sary frequency of lubrication is depend- 
ent upon speed and other operating con- 
ditions. The importance of using only 
high-grade lubricants of the proper type 
and consistency cannot be overempha- 
sized. It is wise to follow the recom- 
mendations of the bearing or lubricant 





manufacturer or the manufacturer of 
the machine in which the bearings are 
employed. 


Dirt and Foreign Matter 


Bearing housings are provided with 
adequate and effective inclosures to re- 
tain the lubricant and keep out dirt and 
other foreign matter. If these defenses are 
improperly designed or lose any of their 
effectiveness, bearing trouble is not far 
away. Even though the design is satis- 
factory, dirt may get into a bearing while 
it is being installed or during repairs, or 
it may be present in the lubricant. Re- 
gardless of how it finds its way into a 
bearing, dirt acts as an abrasive and 
tends to grind metal away from the 
races or balls or rollers. The result is a 
loose bearing, which not only invites 
vibration, but is deficient in load-carry- 
ing capacity, and consequently, the life 
of the bearing is impaired. Normal life 
cannot be expected from a bearing into 
which dirt has found its way. 


Corrosion, Etching, Pitting 


In the manufacture of anti-friction 
bearings a great deal of care is used in 
giving the races and rolling elements a 
flawless, highly polished surface. Such a 
surface is essential for long life and 
trouble-free operation. On the other 
hand, it can easily be damaged or de- 
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NEW SAW BLADES 


Write for Prices and Trade-in plan 
on New Saws,for any make machine 
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607 NEGLEY PLACE 


SWW PRECISION 
PAPER KNIVES 


1. Perfected S W W .002” concave 
bevel, making for extra sharpness 
without weakening edge. 

2. Straight as a die trimming... 
less than .001”’ variance throughout 
length of cut. 

3. Heat-treated by special S W W 
process... combines hardness with 
toughness to deliver more cuts be- 


4. Standard equipment on many of 
America’s finest paper trimming 
machines for over 60 years. 


FOR QUOTATIONS WRITE 
SW Wsimonps WORDEN WHITE CO. 


SAWS SHARPENED 


by Automatic Machines 


SPECIALIST in the SHARPENING and MANUFAC- 
TURING of SAW BLADES for the COMPOSING ROOM, 
STEREOTYPE and ENGRAVING Dept. Saws returned the 


same day received by us. Guaranteed to give full satisfaction 


Sharpening Prices Book of 10 Sharpening Coupons $6.00 
or 75¢ per Saw 


(We Pay Return Postage) 


AUTOMATIC SAW SHARPENING CO. 
735 E. OHIO STREET * INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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A 50" s EEZE 


VATVER Sha 








FIFTY YEARS OF QUALITY! 


“CHALLENGE” has been the printers “‘buy- 


DAYTON, OHIO 
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word” for fifty years. The manufacturing of 
quality Printing Machinery and Equipment has 
become our habit... you can choose CHAL- 
LENGE with confidence. Write for data— NOW! 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 


Main Office and Factory: 
GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 


* Eastern Sales Office: 
50 Church St., NEW YORK 
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Our newly developed plate gums meet all government regulations 
pertaining to the use of rubber and synthetic compounds. Used 
for making plates to serve high-speed printing of cardboard, 
cloth, wood and rough-textured papers with special formulas 
available for aniline and linseed-base inks. 


IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING COMPAN 








pressman — how to improve presswork 
save money —by stopping Offset trouble. 


E. J. KELLY CO. 


1807 N. Pitcher St. 


Stop Offset Trouble! 


Send today for our new bulletin, "10 Ways to 
Avoid Offset.’ 14 pages of valuable hints for the 


4% 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


* Yes—|deal Plate Gums are still available « 


Ideal plate gums are specially compounded for making plates to 
assure clean, brilliant colors with uniform coverage on all flat 
tints and are a great saver of make-ready time and inks. 

This excellent material is easily molded, abrasive-resistant and 
noted for its high tensile strength. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 
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PRESS BLANKETS 


Tailored to fit the press and printing requirements. Cork, 
oil-proof synthetic rubber or combination for newspaper, 
magazine or job work, any press .022 to .151 gauge.... 
Guaranteed for service; will not mat, stretch or creep. 


ACME PRESS BLANKET CO., 162 North Wells Street, Chicago 











FOR SALE—Rotoprint Offset Press, takes up to 11 x 17 
sheet, capacity 5600 per hour. Bought new for $3950 late 
in 1937; under maintenance agreement for entire period; 
excellent condition. George McGiffin, Cleveland Graphite 
Bronze Co., 16800 St. Clair, Cleveland. 


Mechanical and Production Executives—Pass along 





NEWSPAPER EQUIPMENT 


Late Style Model 8 Linotype 

1614 x 25 Potter Proof Press 

Two 28 x 72 Steel Makeup Tables 
Monotype Strip Material Caster 
Hoe Mono-Rail Trimming Machine 
Wm. Lloyd Trimmer 

24”x 32” Hoe Stereotype Saw 

Hoe Full Page Casting Boxes 


THE M. L. ABRAMS COMPANY 


1639 Superior Ave. 


Remanufactured 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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“MULTIFORM” 
“ELECTROMATIC”’ 
“DOMORE” “CLIPPER” 
SAWS — ROUTERS — DIES 
J. A. RICHARDS CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 





to other executives details about production helps cee 


Engineer. 


destroyed by corrosion, which may 
originate in several ways. 

For example, inferior or improper 
kinds of lubricants can cause corrosion. 
Again, when a bearing is idle for a long 
period a chemical change known as 








devised in your plant through Printing Equipment 








... for modern pressrooms 


MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 





oxidation may take place in the lubri- 


_cant, with the formation of acids. These 


acids will attack the highly polished sur- 
faces of the bearing by causing stains, 
etching and pitting. When a bearing in 
this condition is called upon to carry a 


Fig. 3.—A bearing which is 
exposed to dust, dirt or 
grime before installation is 
apt to be ruined in a short 
time by the abrasive action 
of the foreign particles 
which adhere to the slush- 
ing compound and _ lubri- 
cant. Before unwrapping a 
new bearing, remove the 
old one and have every- 
thing ready to complete the 
installation operation to 
avoid contamination of the 
new bearing. 
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load, flaking of the surfaces develops rap- 
idly and failure will soon follow. 

Other causes for bearing failure, in 
cases where bearings are not properly 
protected are: Water entering the bear- 
ing from a highly humid atmosphere 
which will cause corrosion, and corrosive 
fumes which may attack the bearing and 
shorten its life. 

Another form of pitting that is some- 
times found in the bearings of motors and 
other rotating electrical equipment is 
caused by the passage of electrical cur- 
rent. A grounded winding or coil and 
possibly other conditions may raise the 
potential of the motor shaft. Under these 
conditions there may be a leakage of cur- 
rent through the bearings to the frame 
or pedestals and then to ground. Pitting, 
and possibly serious heating of the bear- 
ing elements, may take place and the 
door is wide open for premature bearing 
failure. Prevention and cure of such 
troubles lie in the field of the electrical 
expert. They are mentioned here, how- 
ever, as a possible clew to pitting for 
which no other suitable explanation can 
be found. 


$9 

























Cutting Damage 
from Rolls 


UTTING out roll damage from the 
() end of newsprint rolls to avoid 

breakage of paper in the press is 
accomplished by R. W. DuSell of the 
Aurora (Ill.) Beacon-News by slicing a 
curved section from the outer surface of 
the roll and a similar elongated curved 
section from the end of the roll as shown 
in the accompanying diagram. 

Mr. DuSell states that rolls cut in this 
way to eliminate breaks can be run at 
any speed through the press. Instead of 
cutting out a big nick in the roll, as is the 
practice in some plants, a curved section 
cut only to the depth of the damaged 
stock will insure safe travel through the 
press. 

The knife with which the rolls are cut 
was secured by cutting a 1 in. hacksaw 
blade in two sections as shown in the dia- 
gram and grinding the tooth edge to 
knife-like sharpness, for a distance of 


perhaps 2 in. back from } 








the point, leaving the 
balance to serve as a 
handle with which the 
knife point can be man- 





ipulated. 
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Charles Laurance (87), founder of the 
Laurance Press Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
passed away on Friday, May 21. He had 
suffered a stroke nine weeks previously. 
He was prominent in Masonic affairs, 
being a 32 deg. Mason. He served as di- 
rector of music for Iowa Consistory for 
27 years and Apollo Commandery, 
Knights Templar for 20 years. He and 
Mrs. Laurance also were active in St. 
Paul’s Methodist Church. Since Pearl 
Harbor, his firm executed contracts for 
war printing. 


The 35th anniversary of Simmonds & 
Simmonds, Inc., 201 North Wells, Chi- 
cago advertising agency, was celebrated 
in the Marine Dining Room of the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel at a party given in 
honor of the founder, P. M. Simmonds, 
Jr., by Phil W. Tobias, President of the 
company, Friday evening, June 4. The 
Simmonds & Simmonds organization 
and members of the families were guests. 
The concern specializes now in indus- 
trial advertising and wide-spread activi- 
ties in the agricultural field. 
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When you PREPRINT you get maxi- 
mum output from production presses. 

There is nothing complicated about 
preprinting. You can prove its worth 
for yourself---and you can start NOW. 

Your present proof press, if it takes 
a cylinder packing and is in good 
shape, is enough equipment to start 
you off. Put on a new packing and 
bring it up to give you a light impres- 
sion on a type high form. Your rollers 
should be in good condition and 
properly set. 

Pick out one of your precision 
minded men to handle your PRE- 
PRINT work. Have him square every 
plate and bring it to good printing 








height, if he has to sandpaper some 
down by hand, and underlay the 
others. A plate gauge will help. A 
block leveller will speed up the work. 
If inside correction is impractical, 
send it out to the engraver or electro- 
typer for correction. 

Make accurate proofs of type that 
comes from the machines---and check 
frequently with type gauge if available. 

Check every form carefully and ac- 
curately. Use the equipment you have. 
The thing to do is to start---and go as 
far as you can to save expensive pro- 
duction press makeready time. You 
will get more from your presses and 
add to your profits. 


VANDERCOOK 


PROOF PRESSES - BLOCK LEVELLERS - HACKER GAUGES 


VANDERCOOK & SONS, Main Office and Plant, 





900 North Kilpatrick Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Eastern Branch: 216 East 45th Street, New York - Canada: Sears Limited, Toronto 











